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Pates. 


NEWTON'S NEPHEW, THE REV. B. SMITH. 


In Nichols’s Illustrations (vol. iv. pp. 1—61.) 
are a number of miscellanies relating to Newton, 
all or most of which are to be found elsewhere, 
but which, nevertheless, are worthy of being cited 
by biographers as a convenient collection. They 
contain Conduitt’s memoranda on the life and 
funeral, the extracts from the journal books of 
the Royal Society, Stukeley’s reminiscences, and 
Whitaker's (of which more presently), the pedi- 
grees of Newton, Smith, Conduitt, and Walpole, 
epitaphs of various persons, and a few letters of 
Newton (mostly well known) to Aston, Olden- 
burg, Collins, Aubrey, Flamstead, Bentley, Fatio, 
Sloane, Percival, Mason. At p. 67. is an qnony- 
mous letter to Halley, of which the curious may 
decide whether or no Hooke had any hand wm it. 

I have before me siz volumes of the Jilustrations, 
the last in 1831 (posthumous). There is no In- 
dex ; and I hardly know whether I have got all 
the volumes. The Anecdotes have a most excel- 
lent pair of Indexes ; one to the first six volumes, 
one to the eighth and ninth. But this pair of 
Indexes makes the seventh volume: and any one 
who will note this fact in the title-page of the 
first volume will very much augment the value of 
the co y- 

In Dr. Whitaker's History of Craven (2nd ed. 
1812, p. 462.) is some account of Newton's half- 
nephew, Benjamin Smith, rector of Linton in 
Craven from 1733 to 1776, the year of hig death. 
They were communicated by the Rev. W. Sheep- 
shanks, Prebendary of Carlisle. The part relating 
to Newton is worth extracting entire : 

“He [ Benjamin Smith] was born at or near Stamford, 
about the year 1700. When about eighteen years old, his 
uncle sent for him, and at his house he chiefly resided till 
the death of Sir Isaac in 1727. 

“In many conversations with him fF [ Rev. W. * 
could not learn much more than was known already with 
respect to Sir Isaac’s habits, company, &c.: but he gene- 
rally confirmed what had been told by others. He said 
that his uncle, when advanced in years, was rather cor- 
pulent, but not so much so as to diminish his activity; 
that he was in general silent and reserved; but when 
he gave his opinion on subjects of literature, it was pe- 
remptory and decisive. He confirmed the account that 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, when 
Sir Isaac, from his age and infirmities, could not wait 
upon her, frequently visited him: that Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
whom he called his chaplain, dined at his table very often ; 
and that of all his uncle’s intimate friends he should say 
he (Sir Isaac) had the greatest respect for Dr. Clarke. 
Mr. Smith himself always mentioned Dr. Clarke’s mild, 
accommodating manners and lively conversation, and 
particularly his condescending attentions to himself, with 
much respect and gratitude. 

“He said that Dr. Bentley was, when in town, fre- 
quently at Sir Isaac’s table; and that his behaviour was 


singularly haughty and inattentive to every one but New- 
ton himself; that he had heard his uncle mention Roger 
Cotes with much regret, and Dr. Halley with disappro- 
bation, on account of his infidelity and licentious conduct. 

“ Voltaire, in a small treatise on the character of New- 


| ton, ascribes his promotion in the Mint to an improper 


attachment of Lord Halifax to Mrs. Conduitt. In order 
to investigate this point, I asked Mr. Smith what was the 
age of his cousin, Miss Smith [ Barton], afterwards Mrs, 
Conduitt. He answered she was born in the same year 
with himself. He always declined to tell his age; but 
allowed me to conclude that he was born within two or 
three years of 1700; and, upon being told of Voltaire’s 
calumny, said that when his uncle was made Warden of 
the Mint by King William, Mrs. Conduitt was not born; 
and when he succeeded to the office of Master, she was 
only a child. 

“ Among Mr. Smith’s papers were several letters from 
Sir Isaac Newton. In these he addressed his nephew by 
the familiar name of Ben, aud pressed him to choose a 
profession. There was some vulgar phraseology in them 
which induced me to burn them when | arranged his 
papers after his death.” 


This Rev. B. Smith probably exaggerated the 
amount of his personal intercourse with his uncle. 
He gives his friend nothing but what he might 
have learnt from books, except a false account of 
his cousin Miss Smith. Looking at his other mis- 
take, it is by no means safe to charge this mis- 
nomer on Mr. Sheepshanks. It is hardly credible 
that a boy of eighteen should have taken a mar- 
ried woman of thirty-eight to have been of his own 
age, and should have preserved that impression 
through nearly nine years of familiar acquaintance. 
Nor is it easy to see how Newton should, by letter 
after letter, be pressing to choose a profession 
a nephew who “chiefly resided” with himself. 
Looking at the character which Smith bore, it 
may be surmised that a dinner or two was the 
greatest amount of intercourse which he had with 
his uncle: and it may be suspected that the “vul- 
gar phraseology” of Newton’s letters amounted to 
nothing but such reference to his nephew's haunts 
and practices as a strong remonstrance required. 
This Smith appears to have over-exaggerated his 
own acquaintance with Lord Hardwicke: and he 
appears also to have informed Mr. Sheepshanks that 
Newton had left him landed property, which was 
certainly not the case. His friend the prebendary 
says, “In no part of his life, so far as I know, had 
his conduct been so regular as that a patron who 
was acquainted with it, could find any satisfaction 
in promoting him.” But there is stronger evi- 
dence than this. 

In February, 1732-33, Warburton (afterwards 
Bishop) wrote to Dr. Stukeley a strong reproof 
for haying given a title for orders to ‘ 
(Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 20.) Nichols has sup- 
pressed the name: but afterwards (Joc. cit.), for- 
getting the suppression, be refers back to this 
letter as relating to Smith. And some confirm- 
ation is derived from Warburton going on to 
speak of Newton’s work on Daniel, which Smith 
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was then publishing. Warburton says, “It is | 
with the utmost concern I see you write that you 
gave a title. The news of his going into | 
orders creates a furious scandal here; and I be- | 
lieved it false till the receipt of your letter.” The | 
manner in which he then alludes to Smith’s life | 
and morals may be omitted, as “ vulgar phrase- 
ology.” Those who can may explain the reason 
why Warburton, who had distinctly objected to 
having a title, was mollified (p. 23.) by Stuke- 
ley's explanation that he had refused a testimonial, 
and only given a title, “a matter that relates only 
to his support, not at all to his morals.” 

The account above quoted is the only allusion 
to the case of Catherine Barton by a member of 
her family which has yet been produced ; and it 
does not tend to encourage the confidence with 
which the accounts of relations are preferred to 
those of other persons on questions of fact. But 
this B. Smith seems to have borne a character 
through his whole life which is entirely incom- | 

atible with his chief residence for nine years 

— been Newton's house. His friend the pre- | 
bendary, who touches his general character very 

lightly, states that he despised the habits and 

poverty of his parishioners, and called them | 
“baptized brutes ;” which they returned by all 
manner of dislike and disrespect. 

Warburton’s idea of Newton’s occupation is | 
worth a Note. Speaking of the work on Daniel, 
he says, “I never expected great things in this 
kind....- from a man who spent all his days 
[nights ?] in looking through a telescope.” War- 
burton ought to have known better; but there 
are many persons who imagine that Newton was 
an astronomical observer. 











Since I wrote the above, I have received some 
information from a friend who in early life knew 
Mr. W. Sheepshanks. To this friend I did not 
communicate any suspicion of my own as to the | 
contents of the letters, but merely mentioned the 
alleged fact of their destruction. The following 


is an extract : 

«J entirely believe every syllable of my early conver- 
sations with him [W. S.]; amongst others the account 
of the burning of some of Newton’s private letters to his 
nephew, the Rev. Benjamin Smith of Linton, near Skep- 
ton, in Craven. If you refer to Whitaker’s History of 
Craven, you may possibly see this fact recorded by his 
own hand, but I do not feel sure of it. I say positively, 
however, that I heard him say he did it. . . . . The 
Rev. B. Smith was one of the worst specimens of his 
order, even in those wretched times. He used to com- 
plain bitterly to 


[a connexion of W. S.], that all 
his uncle’s influence could do nothing better than thrust 
him into the tub, where he was gaping for a pair of | 
colours. He led a sad immoral life, and had a grand 
madam for housekeeper, who dressed in an unheard-of 
fashion, and spoke a language which the simple villagers 
did not understand. It was of and concerning this madam | 
and other delinquencies [by the date, it must have been 
some of the others) that Sir Isaac wrote strong remon- 
strances; but Mr. Sheepshanks was one of his idolaters, 








and no doubt believed that such matters were not edify- 
ing to the public, and that they did no particular credit 
to the author. He always, in speaking of these letters, 
expressed surprise at their extreme coarseness. . . .. . 
I have heard many anecdotes of him [Smith] from —— 
[the connexion of W. S. above mentioned }, all discredit- 
able ones.” 

It appears, then, that my conjecture was cor- 
rect, and that Newton could not remonstrate 
with his nephew, any more than Warburton 
could describe him, in measured and presentable 
language. Enough is known of Newton's distaste 
for coarseness of expression to make it certain that 
he wrote nothing of the kind without good reason. 

It will of course suggest itself that Smith might 
have believed the scandal against his cousin, and 
thought a postponement of her birth the easiest 
way of defending her memory. Had he been a 
trustworthy person, and one whose assertion that 
he almost lived in Newton’s house was credible, 
it would have been very difficult to have sup- 
posed he really meant what he said, and very dif- 
ficult to have given any reason for his falsification, 
except the one here supposed possible. As it is, 
there is really no sufficient reason to trust his 
story. If we were even to take for granted as 
much as that he had seen his cousin, we might 
possibly be wrong. It may have been the truth 
that Newton would never see him, and never 
communicated with him, except by the curious 
letters which Mr. W. Sheepshanks destroyed. 
There is nothing positive against this: and all 
that he tells about Newton is no more than any- 
one, desiring to have it believed that he knew 
something of Newton, could have found in print. 
It may, again, have been the truth that Newton 
sometimes invited him, but always when Mrs. 
Conduitt was out of the way. 

I shall notice some other bearings of the facts 
here brought forward in another communication. 

A. De Morgan. 


PASSAGE OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Although Horace Walpole’s remains are about 
to be illustrated by the able editorship of Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, I am tempted to call the at- 
tention of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to a passage 
in one of his letters to the Countess of Ossory, the 
meaning of which is not obvious, and which is not 
explained by the editor. The passage to which I 
allude is in a letter of Aug. 4, 1783, written at 


| Strawberry Hill : 


“T must tell you an excellent reply of a person your 
Ladyship scarce knows, and I not at all. Lord Lewisham 
lately gave a dinner to a certain electoral prince, who is 
in England, and at which, @ la mode de son pays, they 
drank very hard. The conversation turned on matri- 
mony: the foreign altesse said he enyied the Dukes of 
Devon and Rutland, who, though high and mighty princes 
too, had been at liberty to wed two charming women 
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whom they liked; but for his part he supposed he should 
be forced to marry some ugly German b——, I forget the 
other letters of the word; and then turning to the Irish 
Master of the Rolls, asked what he would advise him to 
do. ‘Faith, Sir,’ said the Master, ‘I am not yet drunk 
enough to give advice to a Prince of about marry- 
ing.’ I think it one of the best answers I ever heard. 
How many fools will think themselves sober enough to 
advise his altesse on whatever he consults them! ”— 
“Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory,” vol. ii. 
p. 164., London, 1848, 





The “electoral prince,” the “foreign altesse,” 
alluded to in this anecdote, is evidently no other 
person than the Prince of Wales, to whom, as 
being the son of the Elector of Hanover, Horace 
Walpole jocosely applies this designation. He 
envies the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, 
on account of the beauty of their celebrated 
duchesses, and anticipates his own unhappy lot, 
in being —— to marry a German princess, 
devoid of all personal charm. The Prince of 
Wales was born on the 12th of August, 1762, and 
was therefore at this time just twenty-one years 
old. Lord Lewisham was the eldest son of the 
second Earl of Dartmouth ; he was born in 1755, 
and died in 1810: his father had been a member 
of Lord North's cabinet. The Irish Master of the 
Rolls at this time was the Right Hon. Richard 
Rigby, who held the office, then a®sinecure, from 
1759 to 1788, nearly thirty years. Lord Stanhope 
(Hist. of Eng., c. 34.) describes Rigby as “ a gay, 
jovial, not over-scrupulous placeman.” He was a 
member of the Irish, not of the English, Privy 
Council. L. 





REMARKS ON THE SEVEN FOLIO EDITIONS OF 
CRANMER'S BIBLE. 





some leaves of other editions. Thus, the Decem- 
ber and July copies are often mixed; the two 
Novembers are so also; and the 1539, and the 
April 1540. 

Anderson, in his Annals of the English Bible 
(vol. ii. p. 128.), says that no correct copy existed 
before Lea Wilson arranged his set, all copies 
being “made up.” By this I suppose he wishes 
us to understand, that imperfect copies of dif- 
ferent editions have been used to make up a per- 
fect copy. I have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion ; for I find those leaves which are exchanged 
or mixed are, in most instances, the same leaves 
as in the one alluded to between the July and 
April. If these “made up copies” were the re- 
sult of completing defective copies, no two would 
agree. I have no doubt that many of these 
volumes were first issued as we find them. It is 
not probable that they set up every leaf to read 
together, in order that the various portions should 
be useful to make copies for sale. I may just 
remark, that the set made up by the late Lea 
Wilson, which Anderson alludes to as the only 
correct copies in existence, are not free from 
error: the December and July copies have many 
leaves the same, which must be wrong; and the 


| May copy has a few leaves in it which I think can 


As there are occasional notices in the columns | 


of « N. & Q.” respecting editions of the Bible, I 
think it may be interesting to some of the readers 


of it for me to communicate a few facts respecting | 
| copies that I can hear of in the public libraries in 


the editions of Cranmer's Bible, which have come 


under my notice in my examination of the seven | 
folio editions printed in 1539, 1540, and 1541. 


I commenced a collection of the various editions 
of the Bible in English. Some years since, these 
pursuits led me to investigate the differences be- 
tween these seven editions, for the purpose of 
obtaining a copy of each edition correct. For the 
information of some of your readers who may not 
have paid much attention to these folio Bibles, I 
may state that five of the seven editions read to- 
gether ; therefore, any portions of either may be 
bound up without any regard to the different edi- 
tions, the first and last word of every leaf being 
the same (with a few accidental exceptions): the 
other two read together in the same way. Every 
leaf of the seven differs, and there is no doubt 
but that the type for each was composed for it. 
It is found that very few copies exist free from 





be shown to belong to another edition. To decide 
to which edition some leaves belong that are 
found occurring in different editions is difficult, 
and can only be done by collating and comparing 
as many copies as possible. I looked at the 
splendid copy on vellum which was presented to 
Henry VIII. by Anthony Morler, expecting to 
find this a standard for the April, 1540; but, on 
comparing it with the copy on paper, I found they 
differed in many places. I discovered fifteen leaves 
in which they differed: which copy, then, is incor- 
rect? It will be expected that the copy on vellum 


| must be correct, but what are the facts? I have 


lately carefully examined all the April and July 


the kingdom and in private hands, as well as in 
my own. I have spared no pains; and have ex- 
amined thirteen copies of the April edition, and 
there is not one of them that contains those 
particular leaves that are in the vellum copy, ex- 
cept inone. There are fourofthem. Ihave com- 
pared seven July copies, and they all contain all 
those leaves in which the vellum copy differs from 
the April. Besides this, in one place where July 
leaves, as I call them, are inserted, there the copy 
on vellum does not read. The July leaf has two 
more lines at the commencement of it than the 
April edition, thus making a repetition of two 
lines. This repetition does not occur in any one 
of the Aprils I have examined. In one place in 
the vellum copy, before the insertion of July 
leaves, there is a leaf differing from any of the 
April or July leaves ; it appears differently set up. 
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This evidence I think conclusive, that these leaves 
in the April copy on vellum were printed off, the 
types set up, and used for the following July 
edition. I will not attempt to account for this 
fact. If it is not so, all the twenty copies of April 
and July which I have examined, some of the 
finest and best known, are bound up with fifteen 
leaves exchanged ; and which copies, but for the 
exchange, would have a repétition of two lines, or 
an omission of two lines. I began to arrange my 
copies by the vellum copy, but could not make 
them read in one place; this led to further inves- 
tigation. The result I give for the consideration 
of those who take an interest in this subject. I 
shall be glad to obtain farther evidence on the 
identity of these Cranmers, and shall be most 
happy if any gentleman who possesses a copy will 
communicate with me on the subject. 

Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol, Ist Mo. 1st, 1857. 





CROMWELL's WARRANT FOR THE DEMOLITION OF 
THE CASTLE OF HAVERFORDWEST. 


The following documents are carefully preserved 
in the archives of the town council of Haverford- 
west, relative to the demolition of the castle of 
that town; which, although garrisoned for the 
King in the civil wars, was not besieged in conse- 
quence of the garrison having withdrawn in a 
panic on hearing of the success of the parliamen- 
tary forces under Colonel, afterwards Major- 
General Rowland Laugharne, and Captain, after- 
wards Colonel John Poyer, mayor of Pembroke, 
at Milford, — particularly the surrender of Pitt 
Fort, which was one of the strongest places pos- 
sessed by the Royalists. For his services, a grant 
of the estate of Slebech, in Pembrokeshire (after- 
wards revoked, on his declaring for the King,) was 
made to Colonel Laugharne by the Parliament; 
but he subsequently, disgusted by the parliamen- 
tary proceedings, took up arms for the King, and 
threw himself, with the troops under his com- 
mand, into Pembroke Castle ; his gallant defence 
of which, in conjunction with Poyer, is well known. 
The siege of Pembroke brought Cromwell into 
Wales; and it was his fear of Haverfordwest 
Castle giving him similar trouble which prompted 
his order for its demolition. The surrender of 
Pembroke Castle, and the military execution of 
its gallant governor, Colonel Poyer, are matters 
of history. Cromwell’s warrant for the downfall 
of the castle of Haverfordwest, and calling the in- 
habitants of the adjacent hundreds to the assist- 
ance of the mayor and corporation, is written in 
a bold, vigorous hand, on the fly-leaf of the humble 
letter addressed to him by the municipal authori- 
ties. The first order runs as follows : 


“ We, being authorized by the Parliament to view and 











consider what garrisons and places of strength ure fit to 
be demolisht, and we finding that the Castle of Haver- 
ford is not tenable for the service of the state, and yet 
that it may be possest by ill affected persons to the pre- 
fudice of the peace of theise parts, These are to authorize 
and uire you to summon in the hundreds of Rouse, 
and y* Inhabitants of the Towne and County of Haver- 
fordwest, and that they forthwith demolish the workes, 
walls, and towers of the said Castle, soe a8 that the said 
Castle may not be possest by the enemy, to the endan- 
gering of the peace of theise parts: Given under our 
hands this 12‘ day of July, 1648: 


“ To the Maior and Aldermen of Rocer Loxrt. 
Haverfordwest : — Sam. Lorr. 

“ Wee expect an accompt of your Joun Lort. 
proceedings with Effect in Txo* BarLow. 
this business by Satarday, 
being the 15% of July in- 
stant.” 


Beneath this is written the following significant 
menace : — 


“ If a speedy course be not taken 
to fulfil the comands of this 
warrant, I shallbee necessi- 
tated to consider of settlinge 
a garrison, 

“0. CROMWELL.” 


Endorsed : 


“ Rec* this letter, by the hand of Mt John Lort, this 
12% day of July, 1648.” 


Here follow the letter of the municipal autho- 
rities, and the warrant of Cromwell : 


“ Honored Sir, 

“ We've received an order from yor honot and the Com- 
mittee for the demolyshynge of the Castle of Haverford- 
west, Accordinge to w**, wee have this daie putt some 
workemen aboute it, but we finde the worke too difficult 
to be brought aboute without powder to blow it up; that 
it will exhaust an intense some of nioney, and Will not in 
a longe time be effected. Wherefore wee become suitors 
to your hono that there may a competent quantyty of 
powder be spared out of the shypps for the speedy effect- 
ynge the worke, and the Countye payinge for the same; 
And wee likewise do crave that yo" honot and the Com- 
mittee be pleased that the whole Countie may joyne w™ 
us in the worke, and that an order may be conseived for 
the leveyinge of a competent some of money in the 
severall hundreds of the Countie, for the payinge for the 
powder, and defrayinge the rest of the charge. Thus, 
being overbold to be troublesome to yor hono", desiringe 
to knowe yo" hono™ resolve herein, we rest 

*“ Yor hono™ humble 
«“ Servants, 
“ Joun PRYNNE, 
“ Maior. 
Rocer BrvaNs 
Joun DANIEL 
Jxo MEYLER. 


“ ErneLprep WocANn 
Witu. Bowen 
Wiriram WILLIAMS 
Jenkin Howe.u 

“ Haverfordwest, , 
13% July, 1648.” 


Directed — 
“ Ffor the hoho* Livetenant, 


“ GENERALL CromMWELL, these 
“ at Pembrock.” 


“ Whereas upon view and consideration with M' Roger 
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Lort, Mt Samson Lort, and the Maior and Aldermen of 
Haverfordwest, it is thought fitt, for the preseruing of 
the peace of this County, that the Castle of Haverford- | 
west should be speedily ‘demolished, These are to autho- 
rize you to call vnto your assistance in the performance 
of this seruice the Inhabitants of the Hunderds of Dun- 
gleddy, Dewisland, Kemis, Roose, and Kilgarren, whoe 
are hereby required to give you assistance. Given under 
our hands this 14* of July, 1648, 
“QO, CROMWELL. 
“ To the Maior and Aldermen 
of Haverfordwest.” 

I suspect that the “shypps,” mentioned in “the 
petition of the mayor and aldermen, were the five 
ships and a frigate which aided C olonel Rowland 
Laugharne in driving the Earl of Carbery and his 
forces out of the county of Pembroke in 1643 ; 
and which may have remained in Milford Haven 
for the purpose of overawing the Royalists. 

Joun Pavin Paitxirs. 

Haverfordwest. 





CENTENARIAN SMOKERS. 


The following cutting from the Darlington and 
Stockton Times, Dec. 1856, may appear to merit 
preservation : 

“Died at the village of Wellbury, North Riding of the 
county of York, on the 10th instant, in the 110th year 
of her age, Jane Garbutt, widow. Deceased had been 
twice married, her husbands being sailors during the old 
war. For some years she had been maintained by the 
parish of Wellbury, having her own cottage and a female 
attendant. The old woman had dwindled into a small 
compass, but she was free from pain, retaining all her 
faculties to the last and enjoying her pipe. Abouta year 
ago, the writer of this notice paid her a visit, and took 
her, as a ‘ brother piper,’ a present of tobacco, which in- 
gredient of bliss was always acceptable from her visitors. 

Asking of her the question how long she had smoked, he or 
reply was, ‘ Vary nigh a hundred years!’ Such a reply 
may be useful to those who allege that tobacco is a slow 
poison. It is remarkable that this old woman sat upright 
in her chair, rarely using the back of it; and last Satur- 
day she walked ‘steadily over the floor of the house. 
Since infirmities have crept upon her a railway in her 
neighbourhood has been completed. She, at different 
times, expressed a wish to see this railway in operation, 
and could not comprehend how the passengers and goods 
traffic could be carried on without horse power, and by 
locomotive machines; but her extreme age rendered dif- 
ficult, and perhaps dangerous, her removal; and as her 
curiosity was not great on the subject, she had got her 
time over without this wish being gratified. Jane Gar- 
butt lived, and will now rest in the ‘ Vale of York,’ that 
sand which boasts the birth and burial places of the re- 
nowned Jenkins.” 


To this may be added the following record : 


“Pheasy Molly, of Buxton, Derbyshire, died 1845, aged 
96. This woman for many years had been an inveterate 
smoker of tobacco; which indulgence at length caused 


her death, her clothes becoming ignited, whilst lighting 
her pipe at the fire. She had several times previously 
suffered from burns, in consequence of the habit, but no- 
thing could deter her from the practice.’ 
Longevity, by Thomas Bailey. 


” Records of 
1807, L2mo., p. 310. 


| “ panpharmacon.” 
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Again : 

“Le 18 Fevrier 1769, Abraham Favrot meurt & 104 
ans. Il ¢tait né au chateau d’Onex en Suisse, ct exer- 
gait la profession de boulanger. I/ avoit toujours la pipe 
a la bouche, et aimait passionnément la chasse. I) mar- 
choit encore trés bien, et lisait sans lunettes. TI] modrut 
subitement, sans aucun indice de souffrance, et comme une 
lampe bien allumée, qu’un soufile éteint tout & coup.” — 
Galérie de Centénaires anciens et modernes, par Charlie 
Lejoncourt. 8vo. 


Paris, 1842., p. 201, 

To this the author adds: 

“On fera remarquer que ce centénaire est le seul indi- 
qué comme ayant fait un usage constant de la pipe.” 

I was about to claim another renowned cente- 
narian: : 

“Qld Parr was such an inveterate smoker, that he is 
said to have even tanned his skin by the absorption of 
tobacco smoke into his pores, an . his longe vity has be- 
come proverbial.” — The Cig tr and Smokers’ C npanion 
12mo. London, 1845. 

But the witty author of the above tract (Renton 
Nicholson, of “ Judge and Jury” celebrity) does 
not quote his authority, and 1 fear I must give 
him up in favour of Thomas Taylor, the Water 
Poet, who, in his Old, Old, very Old Man: or the 
Age and Long Life of Thomas Parr, says : 
«. . He had little time to waste, 

Or at the ale-house, huff cap ale to taste; 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox; 

Ne’er knew a coach, tobacco, or the ——.” 

Mr. Chatto, from his amusing and well-compiled 
little book, enables me to cite another case 

“About a year or two ago, the is living at Hild- 
hausen in Silesia, an old man named Henry Hertz, of the 
age of an hundred and forty-two, who had been a to- 
bacco taker from his youth upwards, and still continued 
to smoke a pipe or two every day.” —A Paper : ~ of To- 
bacco, p. 96. 








Mr. Chatto would fain enlist Jenkins, too, 
among the brethren of the great catholic smoke- 
guild, but I am afraid that it is his “ wish” 
which, in this instance, is “ father to the thought.” 

If it were my object to help to an affirmative 
of the question discussed before that renowned 
misocapnic counterblaster, James I., at Oxford: 
suffitus Nic 


alone 





“Utrum frequens otiang exotice sit sanis 


salutaris,” — 
or to bring examples to support old Burton's 
eulogy, 

« Toracco, divine, rare, super-excellent Tobaceo, which 
goes far beyond all panacea, potable gold, and philoso- 
pher's stone; a sovereign remedy to all diseases . . .,” &e. 
— Anatomy of Melancholy, — 

I might cite such instances as Hobbes, who at- 
tained the age of ninety-two, Izaak Walton ninety, 
Newton eighty-four, Dr, Parr seventy-eight, all, 
to a greater or less extent, devoted lovers of the 
pipe ; together with Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
| cording to Dr. Pope, was wont to call tobacco his 


who, ac- 
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But the enemies of tobacco will tell me that 
these are exceptional cases, — men whose consti- 
tutions have acquired by habit Mithridatic powers, 
— like the aged Effendi mentioned by Mr. Wadd 
in his amusing Comments on Corpulency : 

“Whose back was bent like a bow, and who was in 
the habit of taking four ounces of rice, thirty cups of 
coffee, three drachms of opium, and besides smoking sixty 
pipes of tobacco.” — P. 159. 
Wii Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Minor Notes. 


Posey of a Ring.—I used to possess a remark- 
ably small gold wedding ring, that was dug up, in 
1833, in Charterhouse Square. The inscription | 
in the interior was “ NoT THIS BVT ME.” 

Henry T. Rivey. 


The New Moon. -—The very general idea that 
the dim form of the full moon seen with the new 
moon is a sign of rain, seems to be an old one; 
the appearance may also have predicted something 
worse than storm, and have been considered 
ominous by the sailors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries : 

“T saw the new moon late yestreen 
With the old moon in her arm, 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.” 
Sir Patrick Spens. 
T. H. Partison. 


A Whale Fight.—The following story has 
lately been going the round of the papers : — 


“A whale fight came off, a few weeks since, a mile and 
a half from the shore, opposite the town of Nybster, in 
Scotland, which was witnessed by many fishermen and 
others. The two whales rushed against each other with 
great velocity; one would leap twenty or thirty feet in 
the air, and fall upon his foe with crushing force; they 
beat each other with their tails with resounding thwacks, 
and the sea around them, lashed into foam, soon exhibited 
a bright red tinge. The battle lasted for three hours, 
when one of the whales became motionless, and the other 
swam slowly away. The body of the motionless whale, 
which was found to be dead, was afterwards drawn ashore. 
It measured sixty feet, was much bruised, and had its 
upper jawbone broken.” 








THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 


the Flowers of the Forest, produced at the Adelph 
Theatre, March 11, 1847. (See the Dedication to 
the published version of the drama.) 

Curusert Bene, B.A. 


Addison's “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” — In “ an 
Epithalamium,” in Poems by George Butt, D.D., 
vicar of Kidderminster, there is a poetical de- 
scription of Abberley Lodge, the seat of the poet 
Walsh, —“ knowing Walsh,” “the Muse’s judge 
and friend,” (whose works were published by 
Curll in 1736), and who often entertained as 
guests the poets Pope, Dryden, and Addison. Of 
the last-named poet, Dr. Butt says : 

“It is more than probable, that it was in this fitting 
seat of the Muses where this amiable writer planned his 
Worcestershire papers, and saw the original Sir Roger 
de Coverley.” — Note to p. 24., vol. i. 

This was written in the year 1776. 

Curupert Beps, B.A. 


Rueries. 
MEANING OF ANGLO-SAXONS. 


May I, at the beginning of this new year, which 
is to inaugurate also a new era of brotherhood be- 
tween the United States and England, take the 
liberty of asking a question on a subject which 
has often puzzled me? It is probable that some 
one of your readers on the other side of the At- 
lantic may be able to explain my difficulty ; for I 
believe the Americans were the first to use the 
name which I cannot understand, in the sense 
which seems to be gaining ground. My question 
is, “ What do they, and their English imitators, 
mean by Anglo-Saxons?” What did the United 
States Consul mean, when, at the dinner lately 
given to Captain Hartstein, after substituting 
Turks and Russians for Dr. Watts’ dogs and 
bears and lions, in the well-known little gnomic 
poem about “ barking and biting,” he continued : 

“ But Anglo-Saxons should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 
Their great big hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes!” 
I am entirely at a loss to understand this name; 
and I wish some one would do me the favour to 
explain what is really meant by it. I know some- 





Eminent Artists who have been Scene-painters. 
—In addition to the well-known instances of 
Messrs. Stanfield and Roberts may be mentioned 
the names of David Cox, who, some half-a-century 


since, was assistant scene-painter at the Birming- | 


ham Theatre,— and Thomas Sidney Cooper, who 


was once “ the youthful artist of a certain Theatre | 


Rural on the Sussex coast,” and who, for the sake 
of the recollections of that time, painted “an old 
white horse, and black donkey,” in the scene of the 
Gipsy Encampment in Mr. Buckstone’s drama of 


thing of a people who were called by it, a good 
many centuries ago; who founded, in short, by 
| slow degrees, a very powerful state in the largest 
| part of the British Islands; and who, under the 
general name of Anglo-Saxons, continued to exist 
in England and Scotland for seven or eight hun- 
dred years. I have, indeed, given myself unusual 
| pains to master their now extinct language, to re- 
cover much of their lost history and law, and to 
make the forms of their civilisation intelligible to 
the people who now occupy the country which 
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they occupied. But I have done this solely be- 
cause these had become unintelligible; because 
towards the end of the eleventh century that pe- 
culiar civilisation received a shock, which gave it 
a totally different direction, and so modified the 


whole being of the people, as to cause a system of 


entirely new combinations. From that time there 
have been assuredly no (or very few) Anglo- 
Saxons left in England, and I presume still fewer 
in the United States of America. There 
been Englishmen, deriving their blood from Celts, 


Saxons, Norsemen, Frenchmen, Flemings, with a 


little admixture perhaps of the Old Roman. And 
these Englishmen, I believe, went to America, 
where they probably varied the stock a little more, 
by some admixture of Dutch, and even Spanish 


blood, and by a very plentiful admixture of 


Welsh, Irish, Scotch, and German — both North 
and South. How all this can be Anglo-Saxon 
entirely passes my comprehension. 
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and Institutes, or the Codex Diplomaticus, or the 


have | 


Saxons in England, they would learn that the 
Englishman of to-day has as little to do with Al- 
fred’s language, as he has to do with his legislation : 
that the tongue we speak, and the institutions we 
live under, are not more like those of the Anglo- 
Saxons, than the personal appearance of the 
Anglo-American is like that of the full, fat, light- 
haired, blue-eyed Mercian, or the rattling “ go-a- 
head” spirit of the States like the somewhat heavy 
conservatism of the Anglian kingdoms. I am very 
ready to admit all the greatness which the Anglo- 
Americans may be disposed to find in the English 
character ; but I wish to remind them, as well as 


| my own countrymen, that the Englishman only 


Still less, I presume, can it be meant to imply that | 


the social and political institutions of the United 
States and Great Britain are Anglo-Saxon. This 
they most assuredly are not. The Anglo-Saxons 
certainly had serfs, and the Americans have the “do- 
mestic institution,” but the English have not; so 
that even here the parallel escapes me. American 
writers have already enriched our language with 
a number of expressions, which I regret not to be 
able to look upon as improvements. These have 
been excused on the ground that they are conve- 
nient representatives of novel ideas ; but I believe 
that there was not the least necessity for their in- 
troduction among us. But it seems to me that 
this word Anglo-Saxon, if it means anything, 
means what is historically false, and should there- 
fore be scouted by all true men. I believe, in 
fact, that it arises entirely from Mr. Thierry’s 
dualistic theory, which arose entirely (by his own 
admission) from Sir W.Scott’s novel of Jvanhoe. 
I believe it is intended to imply that the people in 
England are Anglo-Saxon, but the nobles are not 
Anglo-Saxon, which is historically false: the no- 
bility in England are just what the people are. 
And if it is further intended to imply that the 
people in America, being like the people in Eng- 
land, Anglo-Saxon, have an interest apart from 
the interest of the nobility in England — not being 
Anglo-Saxon — then I say that it is politically, as 
well as historically, false, and should be doubly 
resisted by all true men. If the Americans re- 
cognise the fact that the English people, mixed as 
it is, and of which they are themselves a great and 
gallant offshoot, possesses noble qualities of self- 
government, indomitable energy, high principle, 
and that dépxixov ¢ice which makes them the lords 
of the human race, I shall gladly agree with them. 


| vorous bird? By 


But still I must object to calling the English or | 


Anglo-American people, Anglo-Saxon. If the 
Americans read Bedwulf, or Cedmon, or the Laws 


became great by ceasing to be an Anglo-Saxon. 
Pray do set your face against the further intro- 
duction of this glaring cockneyism. J.M.K. 


Minor Queries. 


Newspaper Literature. — Reference is desired 
to the Magazine or Review containing an article 
“On the Means by which the Editors of English 
Newspapers have obtained the Secrets of Foreign 


and English Governments.” J. F.S. 
Muckruss, Co. Kerry. — 


“An autocrat might form a second Versailles, but he 
could not, even with the revenues of an empire, lay out a 
second Muckruss.” 

To whom is Muckruss, in the county of Kerry, 
indebted for the foregoing ? ABBA, 


A Deer Leap. —A Patent Roll of the 8th of 
King John grants a licence to John (Comyn) 
Archbishop of Dublin, to have a park at Kilcop- 
santan, and, a “deer leap” therein. What was 
the deer leap ? E. D. B. 


Mistletoe, how produced ? — As this is the season 
when young persons are kissing and being kissed 
“under the mistletoe,” I may take the liberty, as a 
looker on, to put a question — not as to the origin 
of the seasonal custom alluded to—though that 
might not be quite out of place in the pages of 
“N. & Q,,” but of the origin of the “ mystic 
bough” itself. It is generally said, as most 
readers will be aware, to be produced from a seed 
of the viscum album, dropped in the muting of 
some bird-upon the tree from which it grows as a 
parasitic shrub. Is this theory of its generation 
undeniably correct? Is there any common in- 
stance known of seeds germinating after having 
passed through the digestive organs of a gramini- 
the way, it may be here re- 
marked, that the “ March of Intellect ” has failed 
to tread out the immemorial Christmas use of the 
mistletoe; and only within the last few days I 
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noticed two or three immense casks of it, each 
densely packed, on their way from Leicester to 
Hull, most of the markets “ North of Trent” 
deriving their seasonal supplies from the midland 
counties of England. 


Motive Power for Ships. —In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1742, there is the following para- 
graph (p. 105.). On the 2nd of February “an 
experiment for moving ships in a calm was per- 
formed at Deptford, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and met with approbation.” 

Is it now known what was the nature of this 
experiment? It is just possible that it may have 
been connected with the steam-engine, which had 
been suggested by Jonathan Hulls a few years 
before, as applicable for the purpose of towing 


ships. Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to give further information. Henry T. Rirey. 

Andover Church. —In the rebuilding of An- 
dover church, some twelve years ago, many 


ancient monuments are said to have been acci- 
dentally destroyed. If any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
should be aware of the existence of any transcript 
of the inscriptions on the monuments in the old 
church, he would much oblige the undersigned 
by a communication. Menor, 


82. Dover Street. 


Healaugh Hall near Tadcaster.— Can any one 
of your Yorkshire readers inform me who was 
owner of, and resident at, Healaugh Hall, near 
Tadcaster, from 1750 to 1760? D. 


Females at Vestries. — As appears from the | 
vestry book (now before me) of the parish of 


Booterstown, in the county of Dublin, “ Mrs. | 2 7 
; | wear, who have thus obtained their degrees, and 


Easterby ” and “ Miss Kells” were present at the 
vestry held on Easter Monday, April 7, 
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“ Sertesilver” and “ Nokesilver.” —I shall be 
obliged by an explanation of the words printed in 
Italics in the following extracts : 

“ Denar.’ dno. Reg. solut. pro le sertesilver, s, xviij, 
és" 

“ Reddit. resolut. dno, de Kymbalton, p. Nokesilv’, p. 
a™ d. xviij.” 

The extracts are taken from the Return of 
certain Commissioners appointed temp. Hen. VIII. 
to inquire into the revenues of the Priory of 
Stonely, in the county of Huntingdon. Vicus. 


Hildebrand Jacob. — Are any particulars known 
of this person, some loose poems by whom are 
printed with the early editions of Matthew Prior's 
poems? Was he on terms ef intimacy with 
Prior ? Henry T. River, 


Crowley House, near Greenwich. — Where can 
I find any history of Crowley House, which stood 
on the banks of the Thames, near Greenwich, and 
was, I believe, pulled down in the spring of 1855, 
I have the title-page of a catalogue of building 
materials and antique carved oak staircase, as 
offered for sale by Messrs. Winstanley, on May 
10, 1855. Judging from tapestry which came 
from it, it must have been a very ancient and in- 
teresting building. G. K. H. 


Bachelors and Doctors in Music, their Robes 


| and Precedence. —Can any of your readers give 


1828. | 


Can females legally vote upon such occasions ? and | 


has it been customary for them to do so elsewhere ? 
Females do not appear to have attended any other 
vestry in Booterstown. ABBBA. 


Motto of Charles I.—T believe it has not yet 
been noticed in “N. & Q.” that the private motto 
of Charles I. was “Dum Spiro Spero.” The 
Shakspeare, which the king gave to Sir Thomas 
Herbert, was inscribed : 

“ Dum Spiro Spero. 
Cou 


So was an English Tacitus as described,“and the 
autograph engraved, in the Catalogue of Kers- 
lake, bookseller, of Bristol, 1845 (p. 180.). Mr. 
Kerslake assumed that the motto alluded to the 
king's “ sufferings ;” but I believe it to have been 
of earlier origin. Probably the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to name other examples. 
Does it occur on any medal ? J.G.N. 








me any information on the subject of degrees 
granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury? A 
good deal of attention has lately been drawn to 
the subject in Oxford and Cambridge, and I 
should be glad, with especial reference to this 


| question, to learn what gown or hood, if any, 


Bachelors and Doctors in Music are entitled to 


also what order of precedence they may take with 
regard to graduates of the Universities. It is 
with especial reference to the degrees of Musical 
Doctor that I ask this question, but I shall be glad 
of information also with regard to other degrees. 
M. A. Oxon. 


Wedgwood's Portland Vase.— In the Penny 
Cyclopedia, art. “ Portland Vase,” it is said that— 

“Mr. Wedgwood made a small number of copies of 
this vase, which were sold at about twenty-five guineas 
each.” 

In the same work, art. “ Wedgwood,” it is said, 
on the authority of Shaw, the historian of the 
Staffordshire Potteries, “ that Wedgwood sold 
the fifty copies which he executed at fifty guineas 
each.” Which of these statements is correct ? 

It is further stated, that the moulds employed 
for these copies are still in existence, but that the 
extreme difficulty of the manufacture renders 
their production, as a commercial speculation, 
unprofitable, and that Wedgwood's expenditure 
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in producing them is said to have exceeded the | 


amount he obtained for them at fifty guineas each. 
If this be true, these copies must now be of great 
value. Davin Gam. 


“ The Wife of Reith Giving an Account of her 
Journey to Heaven,” §&c. —I should be obliged to 
any one who, from his stores of antiquarian lore, 
could direct me where I will find an authentic 
copy, the older the better, of the poem or ballad 
(comprising about 700 lines) as above entitled, 
and also inform me who was its author. The 
heroine of the tale is founded on Chaucer's Wife 
of Bath — 

“Of whom brave Chaucer mention makes.” 

It is the production of some Scottish poet of 
considerable antiquity, and has from the earliest 
recollections been hawked about as a perny chap 
book in Scotland, and read by thousands. There 
is but one version of it, but from the circumstance 
of its being so often printed by illiterate hands, it 


isin general full of typorrephical blunders, and | 


evidently much both of the sense and text cor- 
rupted, which it would be worth while rectifying 
as far as possible. G.N. 

Kent Street, Borough. — Within the last five- 
and-twenty years, Kent Street, in the Borough, 
was the great emporium for the supply of the 


arbor sapientia, or, in other words, birch rods, for | 


the benefit of the grammar schools of the metro- 
lis. 

Some time ago I read a passage in one of our 
old poets, showing that in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, schools were supplied with 
this commodity from the same place. I omitted 
to “ make a note” of it, and have lost the passage. 
Can any of your readers help me to recover it ? 

Henry T. Ruiter. 


Bacon's Judgments. — Lord Bacon says, in his 
confession and submission : 


“T hope also that your lordships do rather find me in 
a state of Grace, for that in all these particulars there are 


few or none that are not almost two years old; whereas 


those that have a habit of corruption do commonly wax 

worse: so that it hath pleased God to prepare me by pre- 

cedent degrees of amendment to my present penitency.” 
Was this statement true? And is it true that, 

though there were numerous appeals, in no one 

case was a decision of Lord Chancellor Bacon's 

altered or reversed ? W. H. 8. 
Brompton, Middlesex. 





Minar Queries With Auswers, 
Thomas Adams.— Fuller dedicates the third 
section of his Church History of Britain (century 
viii.), “Thome Adamidi, senatori Londinensi, 
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him that an edition of Bede, Suxonicis typis, had 
lately issued from the press under his auspices, 
Can you give me any further information respect- 
ing this patron of literature ? E. H. A. 


[Sir Thomas Adams, born at Wem in Shropshire, in 
1596, was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards joined 
the Drapers’ Company. When President of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, he was thé means of saving that institution from 
total ruin, by discovering the frauds of a dishonest 
steward. In 1645-6, he was elected Mayor of London; 
and such was his known attachment to the royal cause, 
that his house was searched for treasonable correspond- 
ence; and one year he was committed to the Tower by 
the usurpers of the government. During the exile of the 
second Charles, he exhibited a notuble proof of his loyalty 
by remitting 10,0002 to that monarch. He was seventy- 
four years of age when sent, conjointly with General 
Monk, to congratulate Charles at Breda, by whom he was 
knighted, a dignity which was soon after raised to a ba- 
ronetcy. Of this generous patrun of learning and learned 
men, Fuller has given the following account in his History 
of Cambridge, sect. ix. 23—26.: “‘Thomas Adams, then 
citizen, since Lord Mayor of London, deservedly com- 
mended for his Christian constancy in all conditions, 
founded an Arabian professorship, on condition it were 
frequented with competency of auditors. And notwith- 
standing the general jealousy that this new Arabia (happy, 
as all novelties at the first) would soon become desert, yet 
it seems it thrived so well, that the salary was settled on 
Abraham Wheelock, lel!ow of Clare HalL” By his muni- 
ticence Wheelock was enabled to bring out his edition of 
Bede. In the dedication of this work he has paid a just 
compliment to Adams. Sir Thomas died Feb. 24, 1667-8, 
aged 82; and the cause of his death is thus noticed by 
Pepys, Diary, 27th March, 1668: “This day, at noon, 
comes Mr. Pelling to me, and shows me the stone cut 
lately out of Sir Thomas Adams, the old comely alder- 
man’s bedy, which is very large indeed, bigger I think 
than my fist, and weighs about twenty-five ounces; and, 
which is very miraculous, he never in all his life had any 
fit of it, but lived to a great age without pain, and died at 
last of something else, without any sense of this in all his 
life.” But, as an editorial note informs us, “the shock 
caused by a fall from his coach displaced the stone, and 
led to fatal consequences.” His arms are, Ermine, three 
cat-a-mountains passant guardant in pale azure. His fu- 
neral sermon was preached by Dr. Hardy, and is entitled, 
The Royal Common-wealth’s Man; or King David's Pie- 
ture, represented in a Sermon preached at the solemnity 
of the Funeral of Sir Thomas Adams, knight and baronet, 
and Alderman of London, in St. Katherine Cree Church, 
on the 10th March, 1667. By Nath. Hardy, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Vicar of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, 4to., Lond. 1668. At p. 57., the munificence 
of Sir Thomas Adams is thus noticed by the preacher: 
“T must not forget to tell you how he served the town 
[ Wem, in Shropshire} where he received his first breath, 
by building and endowing a free-school there with a con- 
siderable maintenance for the education of children. How 
he had served the University of Cambridge by erecting 
an Arabick lecture, and settling upon the lecturer 402 per 
annum for his pains in reading it [paid by the Drapers’ 
Company]; hereby testifying himself to be a lover of 
learning, to which indeed none is an enemy but the ig- 
norant. Nor were these munificent works to bear the 
date of their beginning from his death; but the one began 
twenty, and the other thirty years ago, nor is their main- 
tenance only settled for some term of years, but (as we 
usually express it) for ever: by which means he hath not 


Mecanati meo,” and mentions as a compliment to | only served his own, but succeeding generations, Nay, 
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in that Arabick Lecture he hath served those remote 
Eastern parts of the world, upon which account (at the 
desire of the Rev. Master Wheelock, now with God), he 
was at the charge of printing the Persian Gospels, and 
transmitting them into those parts; yea, by these ways 
he endeavoured to serve the Lord Christ, promoting the 
Christian religion, and (to use his own language) throw- 
ing a stone at the forehead of Mahomet, that grand im- 
postor.” Among Baker’s MSS. in the British Museum 
(Harl. MS. 7041.) are twenty-six letters from Sir Thomas 
Adams to Abraham Wheelock ; three of which have been 

rinted by the Camden Society in Original Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men, edited by Sir Henry Ellis. We 
have given an extended notice of this worthy patron of 
literature, as we find his name is omitted in the biography 





| 


| 


| 


—sensible things. And thus the usage of this neoteric by 
Alex. Baumgarten, who gave the title of 2sthetica to a 
work published by him at Frankfort in 1750-58, is, ety- 
mologically, of doubtful propriety; yet it is established 
in this and other countries as well as in Germany. Its 
opposite AN-sTHETIC, that can or may destroy sensi- 
bility — (sc. during surgical operations) —is of very 
recent introduction.” ] 


Curliana.—In a list of Curll’s publications, 1718, 
is The Earl of Mar Marr'd, a Tragico-comical 
Farce, by Mr. Philips. 

This is not noticed in the Biographia Drama- 
tica. Was Mr. Philips a real person, or a phan- 


of Knight’s English Cyclopedia, the last “Dictionary of | tom to pass for Ambrose Philips ? H. 


Universal Knowledge.” ] 


Huntingdon Earldom.—In the reign of Ed- 
ward I., the descendants of the three daughters of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, claimed the crown of 
Scotland. Whence did this earl derive his title? 
Was it from the shire of that name in England ? 
and if so, why ? 
Scotland ? 

Boston, Mass. 

This earldom is connected ‘with the English county, 
and from the year 1068 to 1237 more or less appertained 
to the crown of Scotland. Waltheof, son of Siward, hav- 
ing married Judith, William the Conqueror’s niece, was 
made by that monarch Earl of Huntingdon. The earl- 
dom was successively conferred on Simon de St. Liz, and 
David, Prince (afterwards king) of Scotland, who married 
Maud or Matilda, daughter of Waltheof. The earldom 
and estates thereof continued in the royal family of Scot- 
land, until seized by the kings of England in the wars 
occasioned by the contests of the Bruce and Baliol families 
for the crown of Scotland. In 1337, the earldom was con- 
ferred by Edward III. on William Baron Clinton, and 
after passing through various families was conferred, 
Dec. 8, 1529, by Henry VIII. on George, third Baron 
Hastings. See, for further information, The Historic 
Peerage of England, lately published by Murray. ] 


Books and Bookselling.— When did James 


[There were three farces published by Curll with the 


| name of John Phillips: 1. The Earl of Mar Marr’d, 


Or is there a Huntingdon in | : in 
é R. B. | the compiler of Whincop’s List of Dramatic Poets, p. 276., 





Lackington, the bookseller, die, and what became | ¥ . 
| F., designates as “ the sense of a apy I 


of his celebrated business? Are there any works 
written upon the bookselling trade, more particu- 


larly as relates to old and second-hand books ? 
J.R. 


[ Mr. James Lackington died at Budleigh Sulterton, in 
Devonshire, Nov. 22, 1815; leaving Mr. George Lacking- 
ton, his nephew, at the head of the firm, 
Allen, and Harding, at the Temple of the Muses. For 
information respecting second-hand books our correspond- 
ent had better consult Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual ; 


Goodhugh’s Library Manual; and Dibdin’s Library Com- | . P= - 
7} | the story, unconscious of his name and lineage, 


panion. 


1715. 2. The Pretender’s Flight, or a Mock Coronation, 
1716. 3. The Inquisition, 1717. Giles Jacobs speaks of 
the author as a young gentleman living in 1719, without 
any hint that the name was fictitious. Mr. Chetwood 
states, that the author received a handsome present from 
the government, in consideration of the first two. But 


seems to surmise that this name of Phillips was not a 
real, but only an assumed one; and Curll, in an adver- 
tisement to Taverner’s play of The Maid the Mistress, 
12mo., 1732, ascribes them to Dr. Sewell. “But on what 
ground this supposition and assertion are built,” says 
Baker, in his Biog. Dramatica, “1 know not, as I can see 
no reason a an author, who only wrote in contempt of 
an unjustifiable rebellion, and in ridicule of the professed 
or detected enemies of a just and an amiable monarch, 
should either be afraid or ashamed of as openly declaring 
his name as his opinions.” Here is clearly some mystifi- 
cation by Curll.] P 


Replied, 
THE SENSE OF PRE-EXISTENCE. 
(2™ §S. ii. 517.) 
The curious problem in mental psychology, 
which Sir Walter Scott, in the extract given by 


ean venture to confirm, not only from my own 
experience, but from the recorded testimony of a 
number of eminent persons, some portion of which 
(as this appears to be an interesting subject of 


| speculation) I subjoin. 


ackington, | 


ZEsthetic, ZEsthetical.— When, and by whom, | 


and on what occasion, was this word first intro- 
duced ? GeEorGE. 


[ Richardson, in his Supplement, has the following re- 
marks on this word: “ 
can or may feel (aic@ov-er@a:)— which is contradistin- 
guished by Greek philosophers from Nonrids, that can or 
may understand; as the ra voyra — things perceptible to 


The earliest distinct mention of this singular 
mental affection that I am acquainted with, is 
that by Sir Walter himself, in one of the most 
charming of his prose fictions, where the hero of 


revisiting his own ancestral mansion, after an ab- 
sence from childhood, exclaims : 


“ Why is it, that some scenes awaken thoughts which 
belong, as it were, to dreams of early and shadowy recol- 


| lection, such as my old Bramin Moonshie would have as- 


HETIC, Gr. aie@yrixds, that | 


the understanding—are by mathematicians from ra aic@yra 


cribed to a state of previous existence? - How 
often do we find ourselves in society which we have never 
before met, and yet feel impressed with a mysterious and 
ill-defined consciousness, that neither the scene, the 
speakers, nor the subject, are entirely new; nay, feel as if 
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we could anticipate that part of the conversation which 
has not yet taken place.” 


That this feeling is not an uncommon one may 
be gathered from a late publication by Mr. Sa- 
muel Warren: 


“I am strongly disposed to think,” he says, “that 
every person who has meditated upon the operations of his 
own mind, has occasionally, and suddenly, been startled 
with a notion that it possesses qualities and attributes of 
which he has nowhere seen any account. I do not know 
how to express it, but I have several times had a transient 
consciousness of mere ordinary incidents then occurring, 
having somehow or other happened before, accompanied 
by a vanishing idea of being able to predict the sequence. 
I once mentioned this to a man of powerful intellect, and 
he said, ‘So have I.’” — Lecture at Hull, §c., p. 48. 


Sir E. B. Lytton, who has several allusions in 
his works to this feeling of reminiscence, describes 
it as “that strange kind of inner and spiritual 
memory, which often recalls to us places and 
persons we have never seen before, and which 


| 


Platonists would resolve to be the unquenched | 


and struggling consciousness of a former life.” 
He also somewhere expresses surprise that the 
idea of the soul’s pre-existence has not been made 
available for the purposes of poetry ; but the dis- 
tinguished writer must have forgotten, at the 
moment, Wordsworth’s grand ode. Does not 
Milton, also, who had imbibed from his college 
friend Henry More an early bias to the study of 


Plato, whose philosophy nourished most of the fine | 


spirits of that day, hint at the same opinion in 
those exquisite lines in Comus ? 
“The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and embrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved.” 

1, 467. 

This, by the way, seems a favourite illustration 
with our elder divines, one of the greatest of 
whom has a noble passage, not unworthy of being 
placed beside the verses of Milton. (See Scott's 
Christian Life, chap. iii. sect. 1.; and compare 
Dr. H. More’s Immortality of the Soul, book u. 


ch. xvi., and Sir Kenelm Digby on Religio Me- | 


dici, p.91.; Sir T. Browne’s Works, fol. 1686.) 

The testimony of Lord Lyndsay, in his de- 
scription of the Valley of the Kadisha (Letters, 
p. 351., ed. 1847), is too interesting to be passed 
over : 


“ We saw the river Kadisha, like a silver thread, de- 
scending from Lebanon. The whole scene bore that 
strange and shadowy resemblance to the wondrous land- 
scape delineated in ‘ Kubla Khan,’ that one so often feels 
in actual life, when the whole scene around you appears 
to be reacting after a long interval, — your friends seated 
in the same juxta-position, the subjects of conversation 
the same, and shifting with the same ‘ dream-like ease,’ 
that you remember at some remote and indefinite period 
of pre-existence; you always know what will come next, 
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and sit spell- -bound, as it were, in a sort of calm ex- 
| pec tancy. 

But perhaps the most remarkable narrative of 
the occurrence of this strange sensation is that to 
be found in a little Memoir of the late William 
Hone, the Parodist, who appears to have been led 
by its experience to doubt for the first time the 
truth of the system of materialistic atheism which, 
for thirty years of his life, he had most unfortu- 
nately adopted. The strong intimation which the 
incident seemed to convey to his mind of the in- 
dependence of the soul upon the body gave rise 
to inquiries, which terminated in his becoming a 
convert to the truth of the Christian religion. 
The story, as related by himself to several of his 
friends, is as follows. Being called, in the course 
of business, to a house in a certain street in a part 
of London quite new to him, he had _ noticed to 
himself, as he walked along, that he had never 
been there before. 

“T was shown,” he said, “into a room to wait. On 

looking round, to my astonishment everything appeared 
perfectly familiar to me: I seemed to recognize every ob- 
ject. Il said to myself, what is this? I was never here 
before, and yet I have seen all this: and, if so, there is a 
very peculiar knot in the shutter.” 
He opened the shutter, and found the knot! 
Now, then, thought he, “ Here is something I can- 
not explain on my principles ; there must be some 
power beyond matter.” The thought then sug- 
gested, adds his biographer, never left him, till he 
was brought from “ the horror of great darkness ” 
—from the atheism of which he ever spoke with 
shuddering memories, into the glorious light of 
revelation. 

And now, what shall we say of this mysterious 
impression? Is it in reality from some former 
life that these gleams of inner memory come 
which ‘are occasionally permitted to haunt our 
minds ? 

“ May there not,” it has been asked, “ exist senses still 
imperfectly defined by physiological science, mysteries of 
the soul still undeveloped, a mockery to the learned, but 
of profound conviction to more delicate organizations ? 
Or are there new diseases of the mind as of the body, the 
result of higher civilization, and artificial modes of life, 
inducing a greater delicacy and susceptibility of the 
nervous system? Or are we indebted to our more active 
and refined enquiry, and more accurate habits of mental 
analysis for making us acquainted with mental phe- 
nomena, which existed before unobserved and unre- 


| corded?” 





The most plausible solution seems to be that 
tm by a learned medical writer, the late Dr. 

Vigan, in his work on The Duality of the Mind, 
London, 1844. After describing the sudden flash 
of reminiscence which accompanies the sensation 
in question, he adds, — 

“ All seems to be remembered, and to be now attracting 
attention for the second time; never is it supposed to be 
the third time. And this delusion occurs only when the 
mind has been exhausted by excitement, or is, from in- 
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disposition, or any other cause, languid, or only slightly 
attentive to the conversation. The persuasion of the 
scene being a repetition comes on when the attention has 
been roused by some accidental circumstance. . I 
believe the explanation to be this: only one brain ‘has 
been used in the immediately preceding part of the scene ; 
the other brain has been asleep, or in an analogous state 
nearly approaching it. When the attention of both 
brains is roused to the topic, there is the same vague 
consciousness that the ideas have passed through ‘the 
mind before, which takes place on re-perusing the page 
we had read while thinking on some other subject. The 
ideas have passe through the mind before; and as there 
was not a sufficient consciousness to fix them in the 
mind, without a renewal, we have no means of knowing 
the length of time that had elapsed between the faint 
impression received by the single brain, and the distinct 
impression by the double brain. 
been many years. 

“The strongest example of this delusion I ever recol- 
lect in my own person was at the funeral of the Princess 
Charlotte. . Several disturbed nights previously, 
and the almost total privation of rest on the night im- 
mediately preceding it, had put my mind into a state of 
hysterical irritability, which was still further increased 
by grief, and by exhaustion for want of food. 
had been standing for four hours, and on taking my place 
beside the coffin in St. George’s Chapel, was only cove 
vented from fainting by the interest of the scene. 
Suddenly, after the pathe tic miserere of Mozart, the music 
ceased, and there was an absolute silence. The coffin, 
placed on a kind of altar covered with black cloth, sank 
down so slowly through the floor, that it was only in 
measuring its progress by some brilliant object beyond, 
that any motion could be perceived. 1 had fallen into a 
sort of torpid reverie, when I was recalled to consciousness 
by a paroxysm of grief on the part of the bereaved hus- 
band, as his eye suddenly caught the coffin sinking into 
its black grave formed by the inverted covering of the 
altar. In an instant, I felt not merely an impression, but 
a conviction, that I had seen the whole scene before, and 


endeavoured to hide, had become apparent to his 
friends, before that entry was made in his Diary, 
Indeed, the touching record of his wayward alter- 


| nation of feelings, at that very period, inscribed 


| with those of dismal melancholy ; 


It may seem to have | 


| time in his life. 
I | however, in his story, the curious fact, that he 


had heard the very words addressed to myself by Sir | 


Geo. Naylor. Often did I discuss this matter 
with my talented friend, the late Dr. Gooch, who always 
took great interest in subjects occupying the debateable 
region between physics and metaphysics, but we could 
never devise an explanation satisfactory to either of us. 
I cannot but think that the theory of two brains affords a 
sufficient solution of this otherwise inexplicable pheno- 
menon.” 

It would seem to have been under similar de- 
rangement of the nervous system, unstrung by 


sickness, misfortune, or grief, or over-exertion, or 


when the feelings have been deeply stirred by 


some national calamity, that this peculiar sensation | 
| Surely if we could establish as true the idea of a 


has usually manifested itself. At such times the 
very atmosphere seems fraught with some strange 
influence ; every accustomed sound — even the 
ticking of a clock — unnoticed before, falls upon 
the ear with almost painful distinctness, and the 
silence which intervenes seems almost preter- 
natural. In the case of Sir W. Scott, recorded in 
that pathetic Diary of his closing life, from which 
your correspondent F. has given an extract, bis 
mind had been hopelessly impaired by his almost 
superhuman efforts to retrieve his ruined fortunes, 
and the delicacy of his mental organisation, which, 
his biographer remarks, he had always stoically 





by his own hand on a neighbouring page, shows 
that there was every predisposition in his mind to 
induce a state of morbid sensibility. 

“T spent the day,” he says, “which was delightful, 
wandering from place to place in the woods, sometimes 
reading, sometimes ‘chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies,’ ‘idiy stirred’ by the succession of a thousand 
vague thoughts and fears, the gay strangely mingled 
tears which seemed 
ready to flow unbidden; smiles which approached to 
those of insanity; all that wild variety of mood which 
solitude engenders. val 

Aud so, too, in Hone’s case, it was when he had 
been completely worn down by the excitement of 
his extraordinary trial, that he was suddenly 
startled by an apparent recognition of an apart- 
ment, which he had certainly entered for the first 
There is to be accounted for, 


proposed, as a test to himself of the reality of the 
impression, the finding of a certain knot in the 
wood of the window-shutter, and that he actually 
did discover it. 

In fine, we may, perhaps, accept the ingenious 
explanatory theory of Dr. Wigan as the most 
plausible solution; but, as to the doubleness or 
duality of the mind, which the title of his book 
implies, Sir Henry Holland, in his elegant Chap- 
ters on Mental Physiology, affirms that he can see 
no foundation for it. But, may we not with great 
probability conclude, that the singular mental 
phenomenon which forms the subject of this note 
proceeds “from some incongruous action of the 
double structure of the brain,” to which perfect 
unity of action belongs in a healthy state ? 

W. L. Nicuozs, 

Bath. 





” 


There are “ many mansions” in the kingdom of 
God. Is it not then very possible that previousl 
to this life the human soul has passed aan 
many mansions, that is, many different phases of 
existence, and that it is destined to pass through 
many more before it arrives at its final rest? 


pre-existence, we should gain an additional argu- 
ment, if such were wanting, in proof of an immor- 
tality to come. 

We are told that Pythagoras recollected his 
former self in the respective persons of a herald 
named /Ethalides, Euphorbus the Trojan, Her- 
motimus of Clazomenz, and others, and that he 
even pointed out in the temple of Juno, at Argos, 
the shield he used when he attacked Patroclus. 

Can any of your readers name others who have 
felt, or pretended to feel, a consciousness of pre- 
existence ? . B.D. 
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CHATTERTON’'S PORTRAIT. 
(2™ S. ii. 171. 231.) 


The recovery of any genuine portrait of Chat- | 


terton becomes more ‘improbable every day. It 


is very unlikely that any portrait of him by Gains- | 


borough ever was painted, as Mr. Fulcher men- 
tions in his Life of Gainsborough, and that it was 
made during the intervals between 1768 and 1773, 
when he declined sending specimens to the Royal 


Academy, and that this portrait was a master- 


viece. 
5 a portrait by Gainsborough, the facts are patent 
and full. Chatterton left Bristol for the metro- 
polis at the end of April, 1770, and committed 
suicide there the latter end of August i in the same 
year. Now, unless it can be shown that Gains- 
borough painted his portrait in Bristol before 


In refutation of the whole of this allusion | 


| trait of Chatterton, 


April, 1770, it is highly improbable that during | 


the few months that Chatterton resided in London 
he did so, or that Chatterton, in the pride of his 
heart, (for pride was his principal foible,) should 
not have communicated so important an occur- 
rence to his mother or sister Mary: more reasons 
might be adduced, but the above are surely suf- 
ficient to destroy the belief that Gainsborough 
ever did paint such a portrait. In regard to the 
other yorwens to which I alluded in “N. & Q,.” 
(2™¢ S. ii. 172.), prefixed by Mr. Dix to his Life 
of Chatterton, { have now before me an indubitable 
proof that it is not one of Chatterton, but of 
another boy, and the following are extracts from 
a review of the Life of Chatterton by Mr. Dix, by 
my late friend the Rev 
of The Sketcher, sent by him to Blackwood'’s Maga- 
zine with other contributions, but not inserted, 
and afterwards given to me for insertion in Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal ; 


John Eagles, the author | 


its columns, when supplements were not the | 


fashion, did not appear, — which extracts, I think, 
dispose of the two portraits of Chatterton, the one 
in Dix’s life, and the other in Mrs. Newton's pos- 
Chatterton’s sister, and the purport of 
these extracts is so clear that it needs no comment 
of mine. Mr. Eagles writes: 


session, 


“ Mr. Dix has obtained a striking portrait (we do not 
say a striking likeness) as a frontispiece to his volume. 
It is highly indicative of genius, and just such a one as 
we should have expected to see, could we have been 
assured of there being any real portrait of him in exist- 
ence. We find indeed in the appendix by Mr. Cumber- 
land, p. 317, that Mrs. Edkins says Wheatley painted his 
picture, but at what age she does not know, and her son 
had seen it........ It is fair to state that we under- 
stand a copy of this portrait has been presented to Mr. 
Southey, who considers it like Chatterton’s sister, Mrs. 
Newton, And it must be confessed that a very willing ob- 
server might fancy he traced aresemblance in some of the 
features in this portrait and that engraved in the Monthly 
Visitor. But, notwithstanding all these very plausi- 
ble circumstances (the letter from Chatterton’s mother 
stating she had his portrait taken in ared coat, by Morris, | 





but being too long for | 
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| is omitted in Mr. Dix’s publication), we think the point 
too important to suffer any disguise of the truth. The 
history of our literature, the histories of our great men, 
forbid the imposition. We are sorry therefore to be 
obliged to state that the portrait is the portrait of the son 
of Morris the painter, taken when he was thirteen, and 
that this was written at the back of it, totidem verbis, 
We think it right to give,as we have permission, our 
authority — after which all we can say is, ‘Qui vult decipi, 
decipiatur.’” We cannot do better than print the follow- 
| ing letter, which has been forwarded to us through 4 
friend of the writer himself. 


“* Nov. 23, 1837. Bristol. 
“My Dear... 

“*For a wonder I did not come to town yesterday, or I 
would have replied to your note by the bearer. You 
therein ask me to state what I know concerning the por-. 
lately published by Mr. Dix. I will 
tell you: about 25 years ago I became impressed with a 
notion that I had a taste for pictures, and fancied, like 
all so impressed, that I had only to rammage brokers’ 
shops to possess myself of gems and hidden treasures 
without number, which illusions a little practical know- 
ledge soon dismissed with costs. It happened that a 
gentleman in whose house I then resided (being at that 
time a bachelor), became touched with the same mania, 
and in one of his peregrinations picked up the picture you 
mention of a broker in Castle Ditch, at a house near the 
Castle and Ball tavern, and the broker’s name was Wil- 
liam Bear. At the back of the portrait was written with a 
brush, F. Morris, aged thirteen, as well as I can recollect. 
The gentleman who purchased it, in a playful mood said, 
that portrait will do for Chatterton, and immediately placed 
the name of Chatterton over that of F. Morris. What be- 
came of it afterwards, or how it came into the hands of 
the present possessor, 1 am quite ignorant. While in the 
hands of the gentleman above mentioned, I showed it to 
Mr. Stewart, the portrait painter, who recognised it at 
once as the portrait of voung Morris, the son of Morris 
the portrait painter. That is all I know about it, and 
you are at liberty to make what use you please of it. 

“*T am, yours truly, 
“*Gero. Burce.’” 


Mr. Eagles in his review, says : 


“The disappointment to the amiable possessor (Mr. 
Brakenridge) cannot be small. That gentleman is him- 
self deeply learned in antiquities, and has collected ata 
great expence and constant research curiosities without 
number, and of great value. But the object of an anti- 
quary being to discover truth, not to treasure impositions, 
we think he wil} not be displeased at being now enabled 
to weed his collection of that which injures the whole by 
standing among realities with a false value and a mis- 
nomer.” 


After this clear exposition, I think we arrive at 
the conclusion that there is not any genuine por- 
trait of Chatterton now in existence. 

May I be allowed to say a few words on the 
towleian and Chattertonian controversy. A re- 
viewer of Professor Masson's lecture upon Chat- 
terton, recently published, says, that — 


“Chatterton is one of those personages whom the ge- 
neral world knows more by allusion than by acquaintance, 
Every one can talk of the ‘ marvellous boy,’ but few read 
Rowley’s Poems, or know much more about their author 
than that he ran away from Bristol, and met with a pre- 
mature death in London,” 
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I am glad, however, to observe there is a revival 
of the controversy in Professor Masson's lectures, 
and in Chatterton, an Essay, by the Rev. Dr. 
Maitland, of Gloucester, just published by the 
Rivingtons. The Bristolians also were fully alive 
to the subject, both in lectures and communica- 
tions to their newspapers. The professor is a 
Chattertonian, Dr. Maitland a decided Rowleian. 
In the hands of two such able disputants some 
truths may be elicited. I shall watch the con- 
troversy with much anxiety. My age precludes 
me from entering into it, but if it proceeds I may 
be induced to make public the contents of some 
MSS. in my possession, written by cotemporaries 
of Chatterton. In conclusion, I will with Dr. Mait- 
land “ entreat archeologists, not only at Bristol, 
but also, and perhaps still more particularly, in 
the northern part of England, not to allow the 
notion of forgery to prevent their keeping a look 
out for ‘Orp Row ey,’ and just acquainting them- 
selves with the painted portrait (disfigured though 
it be), which has come down to us, so that they 
may know him, if they meet him.” J. M. G. 

Worcester. 





GENTOO. 
(2™ §. iii. 12.) 

In Todd's edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, that 
editor cites Halhed as saying that in Sanscrit the 
word gent means animal, and in a more confined 
sense mankind; and that the Portuguese hearing the 
word used by the natives, in the last sense, may 
have supposed it to be the name for the nation. 
He adds, “ Perhaps also their bigotry might force 
from the word Gentoo a fanciful allusion to Gen- 
tile, a Pagan.” —Pref. to Code of Gentoo Laws. 

It is possible that Halhed may have hit upon the 
common source of the Latin gens, genus, and kin- 
dred Greek words, which, if it be so, has led through 
this channel to the formation of the word Gentile, 
in Portuguese Gentio. I need not tell your 
readers that heathen is formed out of the Greek 
for nations, and Gentile out of the *corresponding 
Latin word, and that neither of these terms was 
reproachful in its origin. It was simply because 
all the nations except that of Israel were left for 


a time without the knowledge of the true God, | 





| racters : 


that whatever term was equivalent to nations be- | 


came equivalent in a Jewish hearer’s mind to 
worshippers of false gods; and whereas after the 
nations of the Roman world had become united 
with the Jews in acknowledging one God, the wor- 
ship of their false gods lingered in villages, where 
ministers of religion were not generally placed, 
till rulers acknowledged the duty of providing re- 
ligious instruction for all their subjects, the word 
Pagans, previously meaning villagers, took the 
place of heathens and Gentiles, though it did not 


entirely supersede those older terms. With us, 
contrary to the general habit of our language, 
the words of Greek origin have become much more 
popular, in this instance, than the Latin word, 
though Gentile occurs so frequently in our Bibles ; 
where, I suspect, that the uneducated classes re- 
gard it as a national appellation. Their Shem 
forefathers used the word theoda, i.e. nations; 
and our German kinsmen use heiden, from the 
same Greek source as our heathen. The French 
say Payens from Pagan. The Portuguese keep to 
the word of Latin source, Gentio; and use that 
word for worshippers of idols, to distinguish them 
from the Mahometans, who acknowledge one God, 
That the word Gentio, or Gentoo, was employed by 
their early writers on Indian discoveries, to denote 
a religious, and not a national distinction, is evident 
from De Barros’ history of the progress of their 
discoveries along the western coast of Africa, 
where, cap. vii., he tells how a chieftain was de- 
scribed by an African narrator as being neither a 
Moor (i.e. a Mahometan) nor a Gentoo, but one 
whose customs were in many things like those 
of Christians. Whilst when Vasco da Gama had 
passed round the Cape as far as Melinda, his ves- 
sels were visited by Mahometans who had come 
from the kingdom of Cambaia, and had with them 
certain “ Banyans of the Gentoos of Cambaia,” 
who seeing an image of Our Lady, says De Bar- 
ros, made offerings to it of cloves and other 
spicery, with which the Portuguese were much 
pleased, as thinking this indicated that they were 
Christians. Henry WatrteER. 


In the absence of any means of ascertaining 
what Hindoostanee characters this word is in- 
tended to represent, I would nevertheless suggest 
that it and Hindoo are but two attempts at ren- 
dering the same Asiatic word into European cha- 
the gutturals being more strongly enun- 
ciated in one case than in the other. Every book 
almost, of Eastern travel, spells certain words 
differently to its predecessor: thus we have 
Genie and djin ; vizir and wuzeer; durweesh 
(Crescent and Cross), dervich (Vathek), and der- 
vish; pacha and bashaw ; Mahomet and Moham- 
med ; soldan and sultan, §c. So also in Scripture 
names, the Hebrew words are rendered very 
differently in the authorised version and in the 
LXX. Thus we have in the former, Ai, Zoar, 
Nun, &c., where the latter has, *Ayyal, =#y«p, 
Navij, &c. J. Eastwoop. 





Gilchrist, in preface (p. xviii.) to his Dictionary 
(Hind. Dict., Calcutta, 1787), says: 


“From Hindoo I have traced Gentoo in the Grammar 
(p. 28. q. v.), with more reason I believe than deducing 
it from Gentile, a word that neither we, nor the Portu- 
guese, could well corrupt to Gentoo, which not being 
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adopted by the natives at all, can hardly be deemed one 
of their corruptions. It is deseryedly becoming obsolete, 
by Hindoo assuming on all late occasions its place.” 


In his Grammar, he says: 


“ The word Gentoo has puzzled me, and perhaps others, 
to account for. It may probably be deduced from 
Hindoo : d, t, we already know, are interchangeable; and 
from Hintoo, might not Gentoo, Jintoo be formed by the 
Portuguese or Dutch? Since we observe that Jerusalem, 
jacinth, are also written Hierusalem, hyacinth,” §c. 


Todd (Johnson), quoting Halhed (Code of | 


Gentoo Laws, Pref., p. xxi.), gives a long note on 
this word. R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray's Ion. 


A QUERY ABOUT A SNAIL. 
(2™ §. iii. 11.) 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to,“ confer a very 
great favour” on J. O. Hatirwewt, whose praise 
is with all antiquaries. I am the fortunate pos- 
sessor of three different editions of that rare and 
curious volume, The Shephardes Kalendar. Ca- 
pitulo xlvij. is “ Of an assaute ageinst a Snayle.” 
Only one of these editions has the woodcut. It is 
a walled city: upon one of the towers is a snail, 
head out, horns up, and a woman with several 
armed men attacking it. Under this are the fol- 
lowing lines : 


“@ The Woman speketh with an hardy courage. 


“Go out of this place thou right vgly beast 
Which of the vynes, the burgenings doth eate 
And buddes of trees both more and least 
In dewy mornynges, ageynst the weate 
Out of this place, or I shall thee sore beate 
With my distaffe, betwene thy hornes twayne 
That it shall sowne into the Realme of Spayne. 


“ The men of armes with theyr fearse countenaunce. 


“ Horrible Snayle lightly thy hornes downe lay 
And from this place, out fast loke that thou ryn 
Or with our sharpe wepons, wee shall the fray 
And take the castell that thou lyest in 
We shall the flay, out of thy foule skyn 
And in a dyshe, with onyons and peper 
We shall the dresse, and with stronge vyneger. 
§ There was neuer yet any Lumbarde 

That dyd thee eate, in such manar of wyse 

And breke we shall thy house stronge and harde 

Wherfore get the hens, by our aduyse 

Out of this place of so ryche edyfice 

We thee require, yf it be thy will 

And let vs haue thys towre that, we come tyll. 


“ Th Snrayle sp keth. 


“@ T am a beast of right great marueyle 
Upon my backe, my house reysed I bere 
I am neither fleshe, ne bone to auayle 
As well as a great oxe, two hornes I were 
If that these armed men, approche me nere 
I shall them sone vanquishe euery chone 
But they dare not, for feare of me alone.” 


What can all this mean? The Shepherd's Ka- 
lendar is one of the most curious compilations of 
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our olden literature,—astronomy, philosophy, “The 
X Commaundes of the Deuyl,” what Lazarus 
saw (while dead) in “ the parties infernals of hell,” 
amply replenished with woodcuts. It was as well 
known in France, under the title of Ze Calendrier 
des Bergers, and is mentioned in that exceedingly 
interesting work of M. Nizard, Histoire des Livres 
Populaire (Paris, 1854), vol.i. p. 146. He gives 
a very accurate copy of the cut, or probably the 
old cut itself, with the French poem, and adds: 

“Ceci, je la répéte, est pour moi une enigme que je 
| laisse a de plus habiles a deviner. 

There may be some connexion between this 
battle and the nursery rhyme : 

“ Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal.” 

I hope that Mr. Hatxiiwect, or some of your 

readers, may be able to solve this enigma. 
Gzorcr Orror 
Hackney. 





ARTILLERY. 
(2™ §. ii. 328. 414.) 
Colleges and 


arish churches possessed their 





armouries. At Winchester, in 1458, we find the 
following entries of interest : 
£s. d. 
“For two new guns of iron bought at Lon- 
don, each having three chambers - - 06 8 
For one staff gun of letten with two cham- 
bers - - - - - 140 
For 20 Ibs. of gunpowder . 020 0 
For making bands and staples weighing 
ilb. for the great gun - 00 0 
To a workman during three days cham- 
bring the great gun - - s' @ 2. '9* 
In 1415 are the following items : 
“For 12 bows bought at London for my 
lord the bishop, &c. &c. - - 022 8 
For 6 dozen arrows feathered with pea- 
cocks’ and other birds’ feathers - - 018 2 
For 6 dozen of barbed heads  - - - 08 8 
For a silver-gilt bracer weighing 2o0z. Iqr. 
with making and gilding - - O11 6 
For a lace of green silk and a knop of gold 
wire - - - - - - 00 4” 


In “ Artillery-place ” in Westminster, the men 
of St. Margaret's used to practise at “ the Butts” 
set up by the parish in obedience to Q. Elizabeth’s 
ordinance. John Locke, in 1679, records “ shoot- 
ing with the long bow and stob ball in Tothill- 
fiele 1s,” and in the beginning of the last century it 
was “*made use of by those who delight in mili- 
tary exercises.” 

In 1548 the vestry of St. Margaret's paid Mr. 
Lentall — 

“ For making clean 11 pair of harness 9 daggers and 8 
bills price every harness 1s. 4d. — 14s.” 


In 1562, the church possessed a streamer of 
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white sarceret, with a whité cross; 10 pair of ale | 


mayne rivelets, 1 harness for a horseman, 6 black 
bills, 16 arming swords, 7 sheaves of arrows and 
6 daggers. Another inventory, of the date of 
1628, enumerates — 


#1 drum was buckram case and 2 brass sticks, 1 ancient | 


and staff, 9 corslets furnished, 1 armour for a horseman, 
with sword and dagger, 1 musket with a rest, 12 cul- 
livers, 11 flasks, 9 toucht oxes, 12 swords, 9 daggers, 2 
leather belts, 3 pair of old hangers, 1 waist girdle, 1 good 
piece for a horseman, 7 headpieces for shot, 2 black bills, 
2 old pilles having no heads.” 


The parish accounts contain the following ad- 
ditional information : 
Ze. @ 
“1548. Paid to 11 men for wearing the same 
harness at the muster- “day to every man 
6d. - : 06 6 
1581. For uoouritg the armour and the shot 
against the musters in Tothill Fields - 0 26 0 
Paid for powder for the octdiers agen the 


mustering days - - 012 4 
Paid for brown paper for them - - 000 
Paid to the soldiers, the ancient-bearer and 

him that played on the drum - 027 4 
1517. To Mr. Fisher for anny the Butts 

in Tothill - - - - - 027 0” 


By an agreement, May 20, 1668, the tenant 
was to be allowed 20s. out of his rent to keep the 
shooting house in Tothill Fields-in repair, and 
make a new pair of butts, all dice and billiards be- 


| 


ing prohibited. By a Vestry Order, Oct. 31, 1667, | 


“All the arms, both offensive and defensive, then re- 
maining in the dark Vestry for their better preservation 
were removed to the house newly erected in the Artillery 
ground in Tothill Fields,” 

Steele, in The Tatler, says : 

“You shall have a fellow of a desperate fortune, for the 

ain of one half crown, go through all the dangers of 
lothill Fields or the artillery ground, clap his right jaw 
within two inches of the touch hole of a masket, fire it off 
with a huzza with as little concern as he tears a pullet.” 

In 1559, the city of London furnished 600 men 
“in broad blue cloaks garded with red,” in har- 
ness, with “ pikes, and guns and bows and bills. 
And for the siege of Calais, St. Margaret's sent 
out her levy on Jan. 7; and in the last year of 


“ | mous. 


Q. Mary, 5 soldiers to Portsmouth at a cost of | 


33s. 4d. 

In the 1 Mace. vi. 51, it is said, “He set their 
artillery-with engines ;" and though in the passage | 
of the Book of Samuel cited by your correspon- | 
dents, the word stands obviously for the archer’s 
weapons, yet here it includes the harness and 
equipment of a man-at-arms : 
borne out by the cotemporary passages which I 
have quoted. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


“ Maurice and Berghetta” (2 8. ii. 450.) — 
The author was the late Wm. Parnell, Esq., M.P., 
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co. of Wicklow (next brother of Sir Henry Par- 
nell, afterwards Lord Congleton). F. 


University Books (2™ 8. ii. 31.)—W. (Bombay) 
will find a ready access to the University matri- 
culation books and lists of Graduates, at “Oxtord, 
by application to the Rev. Dr, Bliss, keeper of the 
archives: at Cambridge, to Mr. Romilly of Tri- 
nity College. The “usual fees” depend on the 
time and labour occupied in the search required ; 
but I can safely assure W. that this is a subject 
on which he need entertain no very formidable 
apprehensions. J. M. H. O. 


“ Not lost, but gone before ” (2" §. iii. 12.) —1 
Thess. iv. 14. (Anon.) : 


“Say, why should friendship grieve for those, 
Vho safe arrive on Canaan’s shore ? 
Released from all their hurtful foes, 
They are not lost — but gone before. 
“How many painful days on earth, 
Their fainting spirits number'd o’er ! 
Now they enjoy a heav’nly birth, 
They are not lost — but gone before. 
“ Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 
And sweet the strain which angels pour; 
Oh, why should we in anguish weep? 
They are not lost — but gone before. 
“ Secure from every mortal care, 
By sin and sorrow vexed no more, 
Eternal happiness they share, 
Who are not lost — but gone before. 
“To Zion’s peaceful courts above, 
In faith triumphant may we soar, 
Embracing in the arms of love 
The friends not lost — but gone before. 


“On Jordan's bank whene’er we come, 
And hear the swelling waters roar, 
Jesus, convey us safely home, 
To friends not lost — but gone before.” 

I find these lines in R. A. Smith's Edinburgh 
| Harmony, 1829, where they are stated to be anony- 
The author prob: ably did not originate the 
expression, but adopted it as a burden » a few 

charming stanzas. 8. U. U. 


St. John’s Wood. 


I know not whether it will satisfy Miximvus to 
be directed to a hemistich almost identical, and to 
| the same purport, as that about which he inquire 3; 
but I copied, some years since, a quaint epitaph 


| in Westminster Cloisters, of date 1621, as follows: 


and this appears | 


| 
| 


“ With diligence, and trust, most exemplary 
Did Gabriel Laurence serve a Prebendary. 
And for his paines (now passed before — not lost) 
Gained this remembrance at his Master's cost. 
Oh, read these lines againe, you seldom find 
A Servant faithful, and a master Kind. 


“ Short-hand he wrote — his flow’r in prime did fade, 
And hasty Death, short-hand of him hath made, 
Well couth he numbers, and well measured land. 
Thus doth he now that grotd whereon you stand, 
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Where in he lies so geometrical, 
Art maketh some — but this will Nature all. 


“Ob. Dec, 28, 1621. tat 29.” 
Whether the latter part of the third line was a | 
quotation from some older composition, I know 
not, but until anything older is found, it may™ 
serve for an original. A. B.R. 
Belmont. 


In answer to the Query of Minimus, I beg to 
inform him the words he quotes are a translation | 
of a line of Seneca: 


“ Non amittuntur, 
Sed premittuntur.” 


L. M. M. R. 


Thanks after reading the Gospel (2™ S. ii. 467. 
—The suffrages sung before and after the Gospel 
were adopted from the Scottish Liturgy of 1604, 
where the rubric occurs: 

“ The Gospel shall be read, the Presbyter saying, ‘ The 
Holy Gospel is written in the — chapter of ——, at the 
—verse. And then the people standing up Shall say, 
*Glory be to Thee, O Lord.’ At the end of the Gospel, 
the Presbyter shall say,‘ So endeth the Holy Gospel.’ And 
the people shall answer, * Thanks be to Thee, O Lord.’” 

The churches of Spain and France anciently 
sang an Alleluia or Anthem after the Gospel. 
The form in use in matty churches of England at 
this day is, “Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, for 
Thy Holy Gospel.” 

In the notes to the Common Prayer, published 
in Cosin’s Works (vol. v. p. 90.), it is assumed that 
the words, “ Glory be to Thee, O Lord,” appointed 
by King Edward's service-book, were omitted by 
the negligence of the printer. 

Mackexzie Waxcort, M.A. 


In the church of Wootton, Kent, as soon as the 
minister has given out the Gospel, the clerk says, 
“Glory be to Thee, O God;” and when he has 
finished reading the Gospel, the response is, 
“ Thanks be to ‘i‘hee, O God.” 

Arravur B. Mesuam. 


In the parish church of Cattistock, Dorset, after 
the Gospel is ended, the clerk repeats aloud, “ We 
thank Thee, O Lord, for thy Holy Gospel.” And 
in other churches in Dorset, I heard the clerk 
and congregation, at the end of the Gospel, add a 
loud “Amen.” I have also observed reverence 
made on repeating the words, “and to the Son,” 
in the Doxology very generally. Simon Warp. 


This custom is retained in the parish church of 
Usk, Monmouthshire. Tsca. 


Stunt (2™ S. ii. 279.) — There can be little 
doubt that stunt is the past participle of the A.-S. 
verb stintan, to stop: by the very common change 
of the characteristic i into u — as in stick, stuck, 
strike, struck, &c., &c. See Tooke, vol. ii. p. 304. 
Stopped : — stubbed, sturdy, &c., &c. Q. 


Augustus Henry Third Duke of Grafton (2™ 8. 
ii. 463.) —I am unwilling that the biographical 
work entitled The Georgian Era should be lost 
sight of, a8 it is really a useful as well as enter- 
taining compilation, notwithstanding the severe 
criticism it received in the Quarterly Review. 
May I therefore remark, that, although Mr. Fitrz- 
Patrick could find no notice of the premier Duke 
of Grafton in Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary 
or elsewhere, there is a memoir of him in The 
Georgian Era, vol. i. pp. 330—332. But this was 


| evidently written without cognisance of the me- 


moir quoted by Mr. Firz-Parricx, to which it 
contains a remarkable contradiction in this pas- 
sage: “it does not appear that he ever patronized 
any author except Bloomfield, who was born near 
his country residence.” In the memoir of Grey, 
however, in the same work (vol. iii. p. 332.), it is 


| stated that he was appointed to the chair of Modern 


History at Cambridge, by the Duke of Grafton. 
On Bloomfield, “his grace settled a gratuity of a 
shilling a day, aiid subsequently appointed him 
under-sealer in the Seal Offite.” (Jbid. 421.) The 
duke was elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, whilst Prime Minister, in 1768. 

J. G. Nicnors. 

Gamage Family: Inscription on a Brass (2™ 8. 
ii. 473.) —In the small, but highly interesting, 
church of Hellesdon, near Norwich, isan early 
brass in perfect preservation, with two couped 
figures, and beneath them the following inscription, 
with Lombardic initial and capital letters, which 
greatly resembles the imperfect one given by 
(y£0. ORMEROD : 

“ Richard de Heylesdone x Beatrice sa feme gisont icy 
dieu de 16 almes eit My amé . qi p’ lour almes p’era . x 
. aans x . xl . jours de pardoun avera.” 

In a rather extensive collection of rubbings, 
chiefly from brasses in Norfolk, I have several 
curious inscriptions, some of which might interest 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” from time to time. 


F, C. H. 
Merchant's Mark (2™ 8. ii. 409.) —I have in 


my possession, and enclose impression of an an- 
cient brass seal, which was filed up from a solid 
piece, and the ring-hole of which is much worn 
from long use. It was found some years since, 
suspended from a hook in a window of an old 
house in Bedfordshire. I should be glad if some of 
your correspondents would throw some light on 
its use and history. ‘The seal is surrounded by a 
legend in nicely cut Hebrew characters (without 
points). I believe the translation is “ Naphtali 
is a hind let loose” (Genesis, chap. xlix. ver. 21.). 
Inside of the legend is a heart, from which the 
figure 4 issues; in the broad part of the heart (“in 
chief”) are the letters H.N., and at the point of 
the heart a rose ; above the 4 is an antlered deer 
lying down; the animal is supported and the heart 
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| 


surrounded by a rough oval, from which spring, | 

right and left, reeds or grass apparently. 
I shall be happy to furnish any correspondent | 

with an impression. Samvuet EversHen. | 
Arundel House, Clifton Road, Brighton. 


Brooke Pedigree (2™ S. iii. 12.) — The follow- | 
ing extract from The Expedition to Borneo of H. 
M. Ship Dido, &c., &e , by Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R.N. (Chapman & Hall, 1846), affords, I 
think, a satisfactory reply to a part of the Query | 
of your correspondent Resurrnus. The author, 
upon the authority of “ a mutual friend, acquainted 
with him (Rajah Brooke) from early years,” 
states that — 

“ Mr. Brooke is the lineal representative of Sir Robert 
Vyner, Bart., Lord Mayor of London in the reign of 
Charles II.; Sir Robert had but one child, a son, Sir | 
George Vyner, who died childless, and his estate passed 
to his heir-at-law, Edith, the eldest sister of his father, | 
whose lineal descendant is our friend.” — Vol. i. p. 2. 

The only other piece of information I remember, 
given by Capt. Keppel, of Sir James's family, is 
that his father was Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the 
H. E. I. Company’s Civil Service. 

Mercator, A.B. 


Nearsightedness (2™ §. ii. 149. 236. 257. 397.) — 
It is stated in the Paris Medical Gazette, “ that of 
the 3,295,220 young men examined in France for 
military service, during nineteen years, 13,007 
were exempted for nyopia.” Ww. Ww 

Malta. 


Family of Chamberlayne (2™ S. ii. 168.) — The | 
individual to whom Capt. W. Herbert bequeathed, | 
in 1694, the patronage of the Church of Stretton | 
on Dunsmore, was Francis Chamberlayne, who | 
had a son, William, living at that date. 

Capt. Herbert also names his cousin, Edward | 
Chamberlayne of Princethorpe, and Mary his | 
daughter. 

Mary Chamberlayne, in 1580, was plaintiff in a | 
fine passed of the manor of Princethorpe. 

Edmund Chamberlayne, sen., deforciant in an- | 
other on the same manor in 1624. 

The Visitation Pedigree, which is very meagre, | 
does not apparently touch this branch of the 
family. Perhaps these additional Notes may help 





| strangers. 





moon on that day, and this homely distich shows 
how dreaded such an event was, and in fact is, 
by our rural wiseacres and weather prophets, as 
it was thought to have come often pate if once 
in seven years. I do not know if it is common all 
over Scotland; but the extent to which, even 
(what are commonly called) educated people be- 
lieve in the moon's influence on the weather's 
changes hereabouts would not be believed by 
I have often tried to get some of our 
weatherwise rustics to explain to me how the 
same moon can cause such various weather as the 
telegraph informs us it does at one and the same 
time over England and Scotland, and even in 
neighbouring Scotch counties, but I could see 
that the mere hint of disbelief, on so serious and 
well ascertained a subject, was to put myself down 
as a sheer atheist in their idea. C.D. Lamont. 
36, Eldon Street, Greenock. 


Jewish Versions of the Hebrew Scriptures (2™ 
S. ii. 428.) — There is a “Jewish School and 
Family Bible,” lately translated by Dr. A. Be- 
nisch, “ under the supervision of the Reverend the 
Chief Rabbi,” and published by Darling, 81. Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is pub- 
lished in parts; the first part consisting of the 
Pentateuch. Inqurtrer and Detra would find it 
of much interest and use in the present contro- 
versy. Goopwyrn Barmy. 

Lancaster. 


Churches under Sequestration (2™ §. i. 412.) — 
In Stephen's Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land, vol. iii., it is stated that — 

“ The repairs of the church, and inclosure of the church- 
yard, fall of common right on the parishioners; but those 
of the chancel on the parson, or supposing the benefice to 
be a vicarage, then, generally, on the impropriator.” 

If a benefice were under sequestration, the se- 

uestrators (generally the churchwardens) would 
doubtless, as a matter of course, repair the chancel 
out of the funds coming to their hands. Such 
being the case, I apprehend no special Act of 
Parliament would be necessary in the cases alluded 
to by J. A. W. HL W. T. 


Somerset House. 


The Old Hundredth (2™ §. i. 494. ; iii. 18.) — 


to produce an answer to the Queries in the above | Dr. Gauntietr has such a strong claim on every 


page, or some further information concerning their 
pedigree. Menor. 


Sayings about the Weather (2°°S. ii. 516.)— 
The Worcestershire, Norfolk, and Dorset saw, 
about a “ Saturday's moon” and its evil portents, 
is quite current here, with a slight variation from 
the forms already recorded : it is as follows : 


“ Saturday’s mune an’ Sunday’s prime, 
Ance is aneugh in seven years’ time.” 


Of course, a Saturday's “ mune” means change of 





church musician, that I cannot refrain from a 
communication which may be of interest to him 
personally, and to all those who are seeking the 
origin of the above tune. I remember, some years 
ago, while making a musical search in the Dean 
and Chapter’s library at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Rev. R. H. Barham (Thomas Ingoldsby of legen- 
dary fame), being then librarian, accompanied me 
to the library “up the church,” and he showed 
me ‘a Genevan Psalter, by Theodore Beza and 
Clement Marot, in which the Old Hundredth is 
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printed as usually sung in our churches. As I 
did not make a note of the title-page, I cannot 
ive its proper date; but well remembering the 
k, a duodecimo, and that Mr. Barham con- 
sidered it a curiosity, and kept it locked up among 
the more choice works in that library, besides it 
being entered in the catalogue there kept, I have 
no doubt, if Dr. GauntTuiEtT is anxious to see it, 
he will easily find it by applying to the present 
librarian (the Rev. R. C. ecient, I believe). 


ak. 


Enclosed are extracts from The Doncaster 
Gazette, on the subject of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, recently noticed in your very interesting 
paper, which you may deem worth notice. 

“ The long-disputed question whether Purcell or Han- 
del was the author of the grand music of the Old Hun- 
dredth has been set at rest by a discovery made a few 
days since in Lincoln Cathedral library. Purcell died in 
1695, and Handel in 1759. 
a French psalter, printed in 1546 ¢, contains the music of 
the Old Hundredth, exactly as it is now sung; so that it 
could not be the production of either of the great musi- 
cians to whom it has been attributed.” 

G. H. B. 


Muggy (2™ S. ii. 310.) —If Furr will accept 
of Webster and Richardson's classification of 
muggy with muck, he will also be satisfied with 
the explanation by the latter of muggy as applied 
to weather, viz. “wet, damp, dark (dense and 
damp, with some degree of warmth).” 

N.B. The etymology, and explanation given 
from Dr. Ogilvie, is the property of Dr. Webster. 

Muck (Tooke) is the past tense and past parti- 
ciple of A.-S. Mic-jan, meiere, mingere. Q 


Diamond Rock (2™ §. ii. 508.) — The “ Dia- 
mond Rock” was registered in the Navy List as a 
sloop of war ; it is an island-rock off Martinique, 
and was fitted with an armament of three 24- 
pounders and two 18-pounders in Jan. 1804, by 
the crew of the “Centaur,” 74, Capt. Murray 
Maxwell, by the orders of Capt., afterwards Sir 
Samuel Hood. This ingenious and difficult opera- 
tion is described in the Naval Chronicle, xii. 206., 
and James's Naval Hist. under the year 1804. 
Lieut. Jas. Maurice of the “Centaur,” with a 





{* The question is, “ Whether the Old Hundredth be a 
Lutheran, or French, or Flemish melody?” Dr. Gaunt- 
LETT, as we understand, declares it is not of Lutheran 
origin; and as Luther died in 1546, those who maintain 
the tune is his are bound to show some authority of that 
period in support of that opinion. We ask, “ Where is 
the Hymn to which Luther made the Old Hundredth 
tune, if he made it at all, for Luther was not a tunemaker 
as men are in these days, but he made a hymn first, and 
then a tune, which has never been separated from the 
hymn.” ] 

“(t+ Where it appears, probably, as the composition of 
Claude Goudimel, to whom it is unhesitatingly ascribed 
by Latrobe. See“ N. & Q.,” 2" S. ii. 34.—Ev. “ N. & Q.”'] 
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crew of 120 men and boys, hoisted his pendant on 
the rock, with rank of Commander of H. M. sloop 
of war “ Diamond Rock.” 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Burial without Coffins (2™ §S. ii. 321.) — As to 
this practice I may mention, for the information 
of your readers, that the late Rev. John Bernard 
Palmer, first abbot of the Cistercians in England 
since the Reformation, was buried in the Chapter- 
House at Longborough without a coffin. An in- 
teresting memoir of him may be seen in the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Catholic Almanack 
for 1855, and in the forthcoming valuable and 
interesting Collections by Canon Oliver, relative 
to the Missions in the Six South-Western Coun- 
ties, both published by Mr. Dolman of New Bond 
Street. M. L. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Baptismal Superstition (2™ §. i. 303.) — The 
custom spoken of by G. N. of persons, when car- 
rying infants to church for baptism, taking with 
them bread and cheese to be given to the first in- 
dividual met, is not yet gone into disuse. One 
Sunday forenoon, about two years ago, when 
walking along Candleriggs, I saw the practice 
carried out, amid a little laughter, in all its en- 
tirety. On this occasion a silver coin was given 
in return for the eatables. I was told that the 
appearance of copper in such transactions was, if 
possible, to be avoided. 

In our rural parishes, where the child to be 
baptized had sometimes to be carried a consider- 
able distance before the church was reached, it 
was not an unusual sight, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, I have been told, to see a quantity of 
common table salt carried withershins (i. e. con- 
trary to the course of the sun) round the baby 
before the baptismal company left the parental 
dwelling. ‘This done, no harm, it was believed, 
would befal the little stranger in its unchristened 


state. I have conversed with an old woman, a 

native of Ayrshire, who had seen the custom put 

in practice when she was a girl. J. 
Glasgow. 


Cold Tea (2™ S. ii. 467.) — What this liquor 


| was, your correspondent will perceive from a 


quotation out of A New Dictionary of the Terms, 
Ancient and Modern, of the Canting Crew, in its 
several Tribes of Gypsies, Beggars, Thieves, 
Cheats, &c., by B. E. Gent; London, sine anno 
(circa 1700). Under the letters “ C. O.” we have 
“Cold Tea, Brandy.” From this there can be 
little doubt it was a cant term for brandy in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; and in those 
days conjured up a more calorific beverage to the 
imagination than it would in the present tectotal 
times. Joun WALKER. 
Aberdeen. 
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Erneley Pedigree (2° 8. ii. 508.) — Memor in- 
quires whether any pedigree of the ancient family 
of the Erneleys, first of Sussex, subsequently of 
Wilts, is in existence? I imagine there is. ‘The 
iar nal family is now represented by W. M. 
Kyrle, F isq., Of Homme House, Herefordshire ; 
and in the pedigree of his family, which was drawn 
up by the heraldic authorities , I have seen a 
goodly number of his Erneley ancestors. 


. C.K. 


Songs (2™ S. iii. 11.) — The song, “ Who fears 
to speak of 98?” will be found in The Spirit of 
the Nation, part i. p. 48., 12mo., Dublin, Duffy, 
1843. In the Index of Authors, it is ascribed to 
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Mlisceellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


All who remember the two valuable little volumes of 
Criminal Trials contributed by Mr. Jardine to the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, must still have in their 
rec»llection the very curious and carefully prepared in- 
troduction prefixed by that gentleman to his account of 
the trial of Guy Fawkes and his fellow conspirators, In 
the years which have elapsed since that introduction was 
written, fresh materials for arriving at the truth, and for 
illustrating the history of that most atrocious design, have 
come to light; and we have now before us A Narrative of 
the Gunpowder Plot, by David Jardine, Esq., in which 
that gentleman gives us the results of all his subsequent 
researches and inquiries. When we state that every page 
of it bears marks of that same conscientious striving after 
the truth, and the same painstaking endeavours to sift 
the evidence, which distinguished Mr. Jardine’s former 
essay — but that the whole has been worked up into a 
more strictly historical form —our readers will readily be- 
lieve that Mr. Jardine’s Narrative of the Gunpowder L’lot 
is not only the best book upon the subject which has yet 
appeared, but that there is no probability of its ever being 
superseded by a better history of the same event. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s kindly and able pen has been 
again busied for the amusement and instruction of youth- 
ful readers. Proverbs Iilustraied, which is the title of 
her new and admirable little volume, contains three 
tales, — The Book of Emblems, The Footstep on the Stairs, 
and The Drummer, all of great interest; and all well cal- 
culated to delight, and make a deep and beneficial impres- 
sion on the hearts of t! who read them. 

Sir F. Head has just turned out from the coop in which 
they were hatched,—The Quarterly Review,—a group of 
literary chickens. They are varied from Bantams to 
Cochin Chinas; but will furnish good wholesome food 
to those who partake of them. These Essays— for the 
title of the Volume is Descriptive Essays Contributed to 
the Quarterly Review —are all marked with a strong 
English common sense, and will, no doubt, find many 
readers well pleased to have them in their collected form. 

We have occasion to repeat the praises which we have 
awarded to Mr. Bell, for the good judgment exhibited 
by him in the selection of Poems for his Annotated Edi- 
tion of the British Poets The last volume will be a 
treasure to the lover of Elizabethan Poetry, for it con- 
tains The Poems of Robert Greene and Christopher Mar- 
lowe. “Think of that, Master Brooke:” Robert Greene’s 
and Kt. Marlowe’s Poems in one volume for half-a-crown. 

Such imperfect ideas exist in the minds of many per- 
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sons as to the nature of ' early United or Moravian 
Brethren, that we think Mr. Benham has done 
service to the cause of historical truth by the publication 
of his Memoirs of James Hutton; comprising the Annals 
of his Life and Connection with the United Brethren. He 
has certainly produced a very interesting biography. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
or Rovat Acapemy for 1816 to 1856, both inclusive. 


CaraLoougs 


se* Letters, Going pestis ulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
“ NOTES AND 


sent to Me Publishers of 


QUERIES, 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


ert & Dator, 
186. Fleet Street. 


Forms or Prayer :— 

1701. Forma Paecom. 

1702-3. Drrro. 

1307. Dirro. 

1806. Service at Fowenat or Nerson. 

1852. Service anp Anraems usep ar Fowerat or tar Done or Wat 
LINGTON, 


Wanted by Rev. £ 


(Convocation Service.) 


§. Taylor, Ormesby 


Acarrra’s Occonr Pa:tosorny. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Books. 


Hzanice'’s Poems. 2 Vols. Pickering. < 
By Meyrick. 2 Vols. 


Dwrxx’s Henacore Visrration of Wares. 
Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, Strand. 


St. Margaret, near Yarmouth, 


Aatices ta Corresponvents, 


Among other interesting communications unavoidably post, 
next week are Notes on the Aurea Catena Homeri ; Ineditec 
specting Porson; anda Shs akspearian Paper by Mra. Strogr. 
probubly also publish ne ceek another Paper on Curll. 


med until 
Letter re- 
We shall 
A Scnscamen (Hereford) will find the words — 
“ Bid me discourse,” &c. — 

in the 25th Stanza of Shakspeare’s“ Venus and Adonis.” 

Simon W ane em find Bestabs § in Woollen treated of at considerable 
length in Vols. VL., and X., of our Ist Series.. 

R. D. Hoaty~ wis ie an acct 
Elegy in our ist S 

H.T.B. The “tear Letter does not appear to have been received. 
The reply was anticipated by another Correspondent. 

Replies to other Correspondents in or 

“ Norres ann Quearms”™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The subscription for Stamreo Copies for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Half-yearly Lxowx) is 
11s. td., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Messns. 
Beit anp Dacpy, 186. Freer Street; to whom also all Communications 
ror tHe Eprror should be addressed. 


yunt of eight Latin versions of Gray's 


r next. 


NOW READY, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 

vecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves pu int out the best 

ources qs information upon their respective subjects.” — The Times, 
June 2 |, 1856. 

Bore we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of nectesary _ Scomnpanlnent to it which 
must be procured by those who do. * Practically, in fact, the 
value of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
reference is doubled to all students by this publication.” — E.raminer, 
Jy aly 12th. 

A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great 
boon to the literary student. * *® * Having alre — had occasion te 
refer to it on various points, we can bear testimony to its usefulness.” 

Literary Gazette, July 26th. 


BELL & DALDY, 146. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 











